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Editorial, 


STER as a festival adopted by Christianity from 

the pagan world must now by Christianity be 

surrendered to all the world that cherishes a 

hope of immortality. Now that in many un- 

expected quarters belief in the physical fact of 
the resurrection of Christ is called in question with a 
prospect that it will finally fade out of the thought 
of Christians, the only excuse for exclusiveness is re- 
moved. Easter is the symbol of life, immortality, and 
the hope of a future career of which this life is only 
the beginning. Of Jesus it was said that he brought 
life and immortality to light. That does not mean 
that he revealed them for the first time, but that he 
brought them out into the light and made them attrac- 
tive to all loyal souls. 

ad 


A just claim is made that the ordinary workingman 
does not commonly receive his share of that which by 
his labor is produced. It is not, however, a problem 
which can easily be solved in any given case. How much 
is produced by the labor of the men who manufacture 
one of Wright’s aéroplanes or who make the lenses of 
telescopes by which the astronomer sweeps the heavens? 
What part does the workingman play in Germany in the 
production of those wonderful chemical combinations 
which have made the indigo fields of India worthless, 
and have produced madder and other dye stuffs in the 
laboratory cheaper than they can be produced in the 
field? Without the organ blower the organist would 
finger his keys in vain. What share of the credit and 
pay belong respectively to the musician and his assistant? 


Fd 


WITHIN the memory of men we have known it was, 
as they have informed the writer, not considered a dis- 
graceful thing for a gentleman to be seen returning with 
unsteady steps late at night, or in the early morning, 
from a tavern or other house of resort, where wine and 
mirth had overpowered his reason. ‘The tippling houses 
in those days were many and well frequented. They 
were the meeting-places of rich and poor, of those who 
held themselves aloof from crime, and the men and 
women who were far gone in iniquity. But these places 
were devoted to the sale and use of food and stimulating 
drinks, and were not, as they have become in later times 
in many cases, the haunts of criminals and abandoned 
persons who, with the connivance of the keepers of these 
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houses, robbed, kidnapped, and murdered those who 
came into their power. In our time the evil has grown 
to such proportions that even the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers in liquor see that the only hope of 
maintaining themselves is to cut their business off en- 
tirely from those who prosper on the gains of villany 


and licentiousness. 
wt 


SINCE the world began, the contrast between cause 
and cure in the treatment of disease, crime, ‘poverty, 
and social evils of various kinds was never so well illus- 
trated and so widely known as in our time. The old 
method in all these cases was to treat symptoms. The 
new method is to seek for a cause, and, removing that, 
let the symptoms take care of themselves. The causes 
of these evils are not general, as many think: in every 
case they are special, particular, and peculiar, and, given 
time and ability, the causes may be traced, removed, and 
the evils banished. The cause being unknown the sleeping 


sickness destroyed millions, and the hook-worm disease’ 


reduces the vitality of the people in a dozen States, and 
so with numerous other evils of many kinds. The cause 
being removed, suddenly the evil disappears. Small- 
pox is almost.an unknown disease in a civilized com- 
munity. -A hundred years ago fifteen thousand people 
died of it in the city of Philadelphia. 


ad 


AccorDING to Dr. Andrew D. White, a man of wide 
experience and great wisdom, crime has been increasing 
in this country to such an extent that during the present 
year five thousand murders may confidently be predicted. 
With equal confidence he might have asserted that, if 
there were so many murders, not one quarter of the mur- 
derers would be arrested, or, if arrested, convicted and 
punished. It is bad to have judges and courts that are 
corrupt, it is a greater misfortune for the people to lose 
reverence for law and commit crimes because they are 
certain of immunity. They who needlessly accuse the 
authorities of wrong-doing and connivance with crime, or 
of accepting bribes and emoluments at the hands of the 
rich, aid in so far in breaking down respect for the law 
and the wholesome fear of it that does deter some men 
and women from overt acts of crime. 


ot 


THE span of human life is no doubt increasing, but the 
statistics that are compiled to prove it are often delusive. 
For instance, the death-rate per thousand is affected by 
the great mortality among old people and children under 
five years of age. If in any community one or both of 
these classes is absent, there will be a fictitious evidence 
of increasing longevity not warranted by the facts. 
In France if fewer children are born than old people die, 
there will be a lowering of the death-rate per thousand, 
giving France an apparent advantage over another coun- 
try where more people die because more babies are born 
to die early. The only safe rule is to count the number 
of deaths at every age from birth to death. By this 
method’ it is proved that human life is lengthening. 
More people die at eighty, ninety, and one hundred than 
ever before. ‘This is evidence that, on the whole, condi- 
tions of health and longevity are improving. 


ws 


THE writer once dreamed of a visit to the planet 
Jupiter where he saw many interesting things and heard 
much which gave him food for thought. Among other 
things he saw a group of stalwart dwellers on the planet, 
some thirty feet long, lying out upon a cloud and cheer- 
fully discussing affairs. One of them reported,—and they 
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all laughed as if it were a good joke,—that some young 
fellow had been sent out on an errand of creation, the 
total result being, as one of them said, “that he had 
wrecked a world.’”’ This was only a mythical way of 
stating a fact of a kind which now astronomers report 
as of frequent occurrence in the stellar universe of which 
we are apart. Some day we may attain to the breadth 
of vision of these Jupiter men and regard the making 
or the failure of a world as of no more importance than 
the ripening or decay of an apple. 


One of the most portentous evils in human life is 
described in the statement, ‘“‘He delivered them who, 
through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage”’; for the fear of death is more harassing and 
depressing than death itself. Although it has its uses 
as a protective device, it becomes a terror and a torment 
when it intrudes itself where no good can come from its 
warning. For those who are young, who are in health, 
or who, at any age, are occupied with joyous activities, 
life, full, rich, and free, is the dominant fact. Life is a. 
stream flowing with full banks, with no hint of check or 
cessation. 

It is probably true that there never has been any 
alert and inspiring hope of immortality outside of the 
religion in which the resurrection of Jesus has been 
preached. But the significance of this. fact is often ob- 
scured by a false interpretation. The incident of the 
resurrection did not produce the faith: it illustrated and 
put in a form to impress the heart and the imagination 
a glorious doctrine which had already entered the minds 
of men. Nowhere is the belief in immortality more 
clearly stated with finer illustration than in that apocry- 
phal book called ‘‘The Wisdom of Solomon.” This 
was not a Christian document. If its publication did 
not precede the birth of Christ, it was certainly inde- 
pendent of the Christian tradition. The fact, as we 
see it, is that there had been growing among Grecian 
philosophers and Hebrew prophets a thought of life 
which could not be limited by the accident we call death. 
When the tragedy on Calvary was reported, the minds of 
those who had been impressed with the unique excel- 
lence and beauty of the life of Jesus leaped to the con- 
clusion that he was not dead and could not die. It is 
easy enough to believe that the foolish and the wicked 
perish, and that their end is like that of the brute crea- 
tion; but there has always been an instinctive repulsion 
to the idea that death could touch and destroy that which 
is noblest and best in human life. Therefore many were 
ready to receive without question the story of the physi- 
cal resurrection of Jesus. 

The author of ‘The Wisdom of Solomon” said: “The 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them.’ “Their reward also is 
with the Lord and the care of them is with the most 
High. ‘Therefore shall they receive a glorious kingdom 
and a beautiful crown from the Lord’s hand.” This 
unknown writer would have needed no evidence except- 
ing the assurance of his faith if he were asked to believe 
that Jesus was still alive at the right hand of God. 

Abraham Lincoln was brought up at a time and in a 
place where the Christian year, recognized in the liturg- 
ical churches, had no place. Good Friday was not in 
his thought marked off from other days. It happened, 
therefore, that seeking recreation and rest, on the even- 
ing of Good Friday he was at the theatre in Washington 
when the bullet of the assassin reached him. To many 
to whom the theatre was an unholy place, and to others 
who were offended. by his presence there on the evening 
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_ of Good Friday, there was added to the universal grief 
some special regrets and disapprovals. But, when 
Easter morning came, there was not in all the northern 
world a place where any gainsayer would have been al- 
lowed to say of Lincoln what the author of Ecclesiastes 
said of all men and beasts alike, “Even one thing be- 
falleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
they have all one breath; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast.” — 

The stream of life flowing full and strong through the 
hearts, minds, and consciences of those who are alert, 
in love with righteousness and capable of admiring 
heroism, sweeps away all doubts and forebodings concern- 
ing the incident of death. Abundance of life makes 
continuance of life seem not only possible, but the only 
probable issue. There are innumerable things which 
attract the human mind, stir the imagination, and ex- 
cite the active powers of the soul which can have no ful- 
filment in a half a century or a century of life in this world. 
What lies beyond no man knows; but Paul, whose thought 
was wide and his faith alert, said that which for wisdom 
has not been surpassed, “Hye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.’ There is a faith which is both instinctive and 
rational. It depends upon no recitation of facts and 
array of arguments, but is the total impression made by 
life itself. Nothing satisfies us but wholeness, complete- 
ness, anid an opportunity to attain to that which is de- 
sirable, although for the present impossible. Therefore, 
the Easter festival more and more attracts the attention 
of people of many shades of belief, and brings to a focus 
their thought and hope concerning the life after death. 


Our Captain. 


It is brought against us that we have cast out Christ 
from among us, and lowered his position in the theologi- 
cal world. Some may even say we have denied him 
because we do not worship him as God, the creator, while 
affirming his Sonship in the new ideal of God, the Father 
‘of all men, and in a larger, more supreme degree than it 
was ever bestowed on any other being. 

But misconception should fade before the allegiance 
we so gladly acclaim to Jesus, our Captain, the joy we 
feel in following his leadership and the place he holds 
in our extreme love and loyalty. It is not so much the 
risen Christ we celebrate in our hearts as the Christ 
immortal, who has never died to us, whose spirit has 
ever been marching onward through all hindrances and 
deterrents toward a purified and exalted race of men and 
a redeemed world. 

So the great Easter song we would raise is one of per- 
fect devotion to our leader, our captain. The homely, 
familiar word is not amiss to express what we feel toward 
him, . Often in the war of sects and creeds we have felt 
that ‘“‘the real Christ has disappeared.’’ But with the 
return of faith, hope, and courage, here he stands, smil- 
ing and benignant in our humble home, in a little group 
of worshippers, among the children and the old people 
who love him. 

If others of a different name love him more and serve 
him better, we will gladly learn of them in humility and 
lowliness of heart. If we fix our eyes, not so much on 
his cruel death as on his glorious and consecrated life, 
it is because death is a negation; and, though his great 
teachings were scattered abroad by his sacrifice, still 
they had in them a vitality that insured perpetuity. 
Other martyrs have suffered and died and have been 
forgotten, and their doctrines lost or overlived; but, 
though he sealed his faith and sincerity with his blood, 
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without the immortal, regenerating power of his life 
and teaching the great tragedy might have lost its 
efficacy. 

So it is the everliving Jesus on whom we would fix 
our minds at this season, feeling his presence the same 
as when he wandered about the shores of the lake he 
loved, musing upon a flower, feeling the mystery and 
wonder of the illimitable sky, the solemn grandeur of 
the hills, the overpowering sense of an enveloping, di- 
vine presence. 

He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, 
and yet whose joy in the gift he made to the world is so 
much broader than all earthly sorrow that it illumines 
this Easter-tide with a heavenly radiance. We acclaim 
him our Captain, and love of him shall be our theme. 
If others mis-read our attitude to him, we feel sure that 
some day in the golden prime of, the liberal faith, when 
we have grown a little nearer to the stature of the great 
principles in which we believe, our loyalty and alle- 
giance to him, the Captain of our faith, will be recog- 
nized. 

And, even if it never is recognized, if the love we bear 
him is poured into life and worked out in deed and made 
vital in humanity; if it glows in charity and brotherly 
affection, and breathes in songs of the spirit and the 
deep, glad emotions of gratitude,—even if it is called by 
other names than the stereotyped ones, we will not com- 
plain, but will strive ever that our captain lead us, and 
we will endeavor to make our love of him ever more and 
more vital for the redemption of the world. So the 
special signficance of Easter to us is the fact that we 
should strive to love our Captain more and serve him 
better, should use the opportunity for a reaffirmation. of 
what we owe to a pure spiritual Christianity and to 
kindling in our hearts a new glow for his service. 

It is beautiful to join in spirit with the great wave of 
Easter emotion and worship that goes rolling round the 
globe until it meets other waves on the most distant 
shores. We are glad to lift up our voices in the anthem 
that acclaims our Captain, and join the immense choir 
of the devout who feel the imaginative emotion of a new 
spiritual life, coincident with the early springtime and 
the resurrection of nature. For death on this day seems 
narrowed to a very little span. It is triumphant life 
that summons us to attention, not the perpetuity of the 
physical body, but of the immortal spirit. The resur- 
rection of the body has dwindled to a mere remnant of 
interest. [he world is losing count of it even as a dogma, 
but the glorious permanency of truth and righteousness 
proclaimed by ‘the Master of the Art of living” glows 
ever brighter in the souls of men. 

It was in the old days, under Savonarola, that Jesus 
Christ was proclaimed ruler of Florence. It may seem 
to some, in our realistic day, a grotesque piece of mediz- 
valism, but it contained the dream of all the saints and 
prophets of the Christian faith, from the earliest ages 
to the present moment. For a brief space of time Christ 
was enthroned in one corner of the world as sovereign. 
But the unspeakable confusion, the horrible cruelty and 
injustice that dethroned Christ and followed that brief 
interval showed how little the so-called Christian world 
was prepared for the reign of the divine principle it pro- 
fessed to worship. To-day such a theocracy would be 
just as impossible as it then was. : 

No mild and glorious Easter has yet risen upon the 
reign of brotherhood and stilled the fierce passions of 
men. ‘The prince of peace is yet far from conquering the 
nations. The lion has not lain down in fraternal re- 
lations with the lamb. Some may say, and do say, that 
our Captain has failed of his mission. But we look to 
what the world would have been without him, to the 
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trammels in which for ages he was bound by those who 
claimed to be his followers, and to what we call the 
Christian consciousness, the most glorious heritage ever 
given to the world, and to the spiritual Easter growing 
year by year, broadening with the thoughts of men, 
kindling hearts anew, and calling to the dead soul to arise 
and live. 


American Qnitarian Asseciation. 


Needs. 


The directors of the American Unitarian Association 
must depend,upon the spontaneous helpfulness of the 
friends of the cause to provide the funds to meet the 
obligations entered into in the name of_our fellowship 
of churches. Except for the customary circular letter 
issued by the secretary, no direct appeals for contribu- 
tions have this year been sent to the churches. The 
intrinsic worth of the work that is being done and the 
challenge of the work that might be done must be by 
our appeal. We believe that the ideals which the Associa-. 
tion is diffusing by word and deed, and embodying in 
serviceable institutions, are} in themselves potent to 
secure the support never denied to a cause which touches 
the imagination, the reason, and the conscience. 

The directors of the Association will gratefully receive 
and judiciously use whatever moneys the churches 
intrust to them for the advancement of the cause, but 
they cannot coax or beg. It is for the churches and 
individuals who owe allegiance to this cause to decide 
whether the work of their Association shall be large or 
small, weak or strong, stagnant or progressive. 

The budget for the current fiscal year calls for $89,000. 
Only five weeks remain in the fiscal year, and it cannot 
be believed that the churches will fail to send in con- 
tributions equal to or exceeding the amount needed to 
close the year without a deficit. It cannot be too often 
repeated that every dollar thus contributed goes at once 
into the field. Not a cent is used for administrative 
expenses. These are cared for from the income of the 
unrestricted endowment. The gifts of the noble dead 
free the gifts of the generous living for immediate appli- 
cation to the field work. 

Our missions are an integral part of our own church 
life. We cannot withdraw our support of them without 
peril to ourselves. We live upon the very help we give. 
Every one of our representatives is preaching to the 
churches that sent him as well as to the church he is 
trying to establish. The old parish in New England 
or New York has more faith in itself and in its gospel 
because that gospel is proved to have emancipating 
and purifying power in Dakota or Oregon. ~We have 
encouraged our missionaries to go too far to bid them 
stop now. ‘The investment of money and human lives 
and heroic devotion is too large to be abandoned. 

I am confident that the ministers and people of 
our churches will promptly see to it that the regular 
work of their Association is amply sustained. I know 
the spirit of our churches well enough to be assured 
that the needed aid will be forthcoming in due season. 
I assume that the contributions of the churches will 
provide for the obligations already incurred by the 
Directors. I want to ask the ever-considerate friends of 
this cause for additional individual gifts to meet certain 
special needs. and opportunities that appeal strongly to 
me. J summarize them as follows:— 

I. $4,000 for the Building Fund for the new society 
at Morgantown, W. Va. The society has just secured 
an admirable lot, and its progress and stability now 
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depend upon the building upon the lot of "an adequate 
chapel or parish house. Morgantown is the seat of the 
State University. Our cause has taken good root and 
is ably led, but the building is essential to assure success. 
*-II. $2,000 to secure lots for the new college town 
churches at Brookings, S.D., and at Eugene, Ore. These 
are important fields of service, and the work so well 
begun must not_be permitted to languish for want of 
a plant. 

III. $2,500 to complete two important enterprises 
likely to be left half done this year unless prompt aid 
can be given. ‘The final payment on the purchase of 
the parsonage in Richmond, Va., must be made in April, 
and the society in Winnipeg, Man., still lacks a consider- 
able sum in the price of its greatly needed lot. 

IV. $2,000 to testify to the appreciation of our 
fellowship of the pluck and patience of our friends in 
West Somerville, Mass. They have, after a long struggle, 
completed the purchase-of the lot and now adopted 
plans for a simple, tastefulZlittle church which, ought 
to be built during the coming summer. 

V. $2,000 for the purchase of a lot for the society 
in Everett, Wash. The work there is at the stage when 
an investment in property is essential to the welfare 
of the church and the advance of our cause. 

VI. $2,500 to enable the directors to put a field 
agent at work in the great centres of population in 
Central and South-western Ohio. The flourishing cities 
of Dayton, Columbus, Springfield, and Urbana are 
within easy reach of each other and offer the most popu- 
lous field of service in the country as yet unoccupied 
by the representatives of our cause. 

These six special and immediate opportunities 
represent all parts of the country and a considerable 
diversity of service. Friends who may be disposed to 
advance this work may either make their gifts for the 
single specific object that most enlists their sympathy, or 
they may subscribe to the general fund and leave it to 
the discretion of the directors to apply their contributions 
judiciously and efficiently. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for 1910 has organized and is now 
considering the ballot to be presented at the annual 
meeting in May. 

At the last annual meeting the following amendment 
to the by-laws was adopted: that Article 5 be amended 
by changing the number of vice-presidents from six to 
eight, and by inserting in the list of vice-presidents 
the clauses “one from the Dominion of Canada” and 
‘one from the Rocky Mountain States.” Therefore 
the officers to be elected this year are a president, eight 
vice-presidents, one of whom at the time of his election 
must be from Northern New England, one from Southern 
New England, oné from the Middle States, one from the 
Southern States, one from the Western States, one from 
the Pacific Coast, one from the Dominion of Canada, 
and one from the Rocky Mountain States, a secretary, 
an assistant secretary, and a treasurer. There are also 
six vacancies on the Board of Directors, to be filled for 
a term of three years; and four members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee of eight must be elected to replace the 
four whose terms of office expire next May. 

The committee is required to present the names of 
at least four candidates for directors from New Eng- 
land, at least one candidate from the Middle and Southern 
States, at least one candidate from the Western and 
Pacific States, besides the names of candidates for the 
executive offices. 
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The four members of the Nominating Committee 
elected last May for two years consisted of two members 
from New England, one from the Western States, and 
one from the Pacific Coast. It therefore becomes 
necessary to nominate, for two years, two members 
to represent New England, one to represent the Southern 
States, and one to represent the Middle States. 

The committee is bound to receive and consider 
suggestions from churches, conferences, and individuals 
of names to be put in nomination for the various offices 
for directors and for members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. It is desirable in case of directors to choose 
such as are able to attend the meetings of the board. 

Suggestions should be in the hands of the committee 
not later than April 10, 1910. Address communications 
to the secretary. ; 

WALTER M. Hatcu, Chairman. 
Rev. ABBOT PETERSON. 

Morton D. Hult. 

Joun H. LatuHrop. 

JEROME E. WRIGHT. 

Minniz H. BISHOPRICK. 
HEPHZIBAH W. CHURCHILL. 
CLARENCE B. HUMPHREYS, Secretary. 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Current Topics, 


THE prospect of a tariff disagreement between the 
United States and Canada, which would bring about 
the application of onerous customs duties on both sides 
of the frontier, has created lively apprehension among 
commercial and industrial interests in the republic and 
the Dominion. The admission made by the State De- 
partment at the beginning of last week, that the pending 
negotiations might end in a failure to reach a-common 
ground for mutual concessions, evoked a multitude of 
appeals to the President, urging him to spare no effort 
in the endeavor to prevent the erection of a tariff barrier 
between the neighboring countries under the provisions 
of the Payne-Aldrich law, which places upon the Presi- 
dent the duty of imposing the higher rate upon countries 
which shall have been found “unduly discriminatory”’ 
in their trade dealings with the United States. Presi- 
dent Taft, who regards a tariff conflict between the 
United States and the growing neighbor and customer 
to the North as a regrettable possibility, last Sunday 
held a long conference in Albany with Mr. W. S. Fielding, 
Canadian minister of finance, in search of a basis for 
successful negotiations. 


In all his public utterances since he arrived at Khar- 
toum last week, Theodore Roosevelt has had an emphatic 
word of commendation for the benefits of British rule, 
as he has observed its workings on his trip down the Nile. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his appeals to the Egyptians for a 
loyal support of the existing régime, undoubtedly had 
in mind the recent assassination of Boutros Pasha, the 
Egyptian premier, by a member of the Egyptian Nation- 
alist organization. The crime, after being formally 
disavowed by Mohammed Fehmy, the head of the 
Young Egyptian party, which has its headquarters at 
Geneva, Switzerland, is thus discussed in a recent state- 
ment by that representative of a section of the Egyptian 
population: ‘‘I consider the act as a direct consequence 
of the political oppression instituted by Lord Cromer 
and pursued by England in Egypt. I fear—and it 
would be unfortunate for the Egyptian people who are 
peaceable—that this crime may be followed soon by 
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others if England does not loyally modify her line of 
conduct toward Egypt.” 


ra 


THE flood that afflicted Paris two months ago has 
already receded into the dim recesses of remote history, 
in view of the two great events which have since forged 
to the front in the eventful capital of France,—the pro- 
duction of Rostand’s “Chantecler’”’ and the disclosure 
of the enormous peculations which have attended the 
sale of church properties confiscated by the State. The 
disaster that approached the proportions of a national 
calamity is recalled by recent authorized statements 
which show that the health of the city, far from being 
menaced by the deposits of the river, has been notably 
improved by the cleansing action of the waters and by 
comprehensive sanitary plans that were put into opera- 
tion as soon as the floods began to recede. Paris has 
given the latest demonstration of its wonderful powers 
of recuperation by resuming, at Easter-tide, its normal 
aspect of pleasure and profit a scant two months after 
it had been overwhelmed by one of the most dishearten- 
ing disasters in its history. 


a 


Tue disagreement between the premier of Hungary 
and the diet reached a semi-tragic climax last Monday, 
when the chamber, upon being informed of its dissolution 
by royal decree, expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
government in a spectacular outbreak of disorder. In 
the course of the tumult Premier von Hedevary and 
Count Serenyi, minister of agriculture, were attacked 
with a shower of ink-wells, and the latter official was 
so severely injured that it is feared he will lose the sight 
of one eye. The incident was the outcome of a series 
of deadlocks between the legislature and the executive 
branch of the government, in the course of which the 
emperor-king became convinced that legislation was 
impossible under the existing alignment of interests, 
and the dissolution of the chamber became inevitable 
as a practical step toward the restoration of harmony 
in the conduct of the affairs of the monarchy. It was 
the act of dissolution that furnished the occasion for 
a demonstration which furnished a new chapter of 
turbulence in the history of an assemblage which has 
been noted®for,the fire of its proceedings. 

wt 


GRAVE fears are entertained in England for the health 
of King Edward, whose recent years have filled a large 
place in the affairs of the world. Despite denials by 
authority of the rumors that the sovereign is seriously 
ill, the impression has been unmistakably conveyed in 
the English and continental press that the king’s ab- 
sence from the United Kingdom at the present grave 
phase of parliamentary affairs is caused by some more 
important reason than his desire to spend the closing 
weeks of the dreary season amid the pleasant conditions 
of Biarritz. ‘The fact that King Edward in his retire- 
ment is not taking part in the relaxations to which he 
has been accustomed heretofore has given rise to the 
theory that the King is in reality in poor health—how 
poor, it remains,to be seen in the near future. 

& 

THE visit which King Peter of Servia is paying this 
week to the court of Russia is an event of greater moral 
significance than would appear on the surface. King 
Peter’s reception at St. Petersburg marks the first lift- 
ing of the ban that has rested upon him since he assumed 
the Servian crown after the extermination of the pre- 
viously reigning dynasty, in the persons of King Alex- 
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ander and Queen Draga, the last of the race of Obreno- 
vitch. ‘The accession of the head of the house of Kara- 
georgievitch to the vacant throne, immediately after 
the commission of the shocking crime at the palace at 
Belgrade, furnished some color to the theory, still held 
in several of the European capitals, that the tragedy 
was not enacted without the complicity, direct or in- 
direct, of the aspirant to the throne, the then Prince 
Peter. The official visit of the successor of King Alex- 
ander to Czar Nicholas will serve to remove to some 
extent the cloud of suspicion which has rested upon 
the reigning Karageorgievitch. It is believed at Bel- 
grade that his personal recognition by other European 
sovereigns will follow in the near future. 


Brevities. 


Our Easter. poetry of the spring has no meaning in 
the southern hemisphere where the autumn is in progress 
and winter is coming. 


No navy could be adequate for our purposes unless 
we had one on the Pacific Ocean able to meet and master 
all possible enemies in that part of the world, and another 
of like caliber in the Atlantic Ocean. 


John Newton, almost forgotten now, was a man of 
mark two hundred years ago. Beginning life as a sailor 
and a slave-trader, he ended it as a clergyman and a 
hymn-writer. 


The saying has been attributed to John Wesley and 
many others; but it was John Newton who said, when 
he saw a criminal going to the gallows, ‘‘There, but 
for the grace of God, goes John Newton.”’ 


The difference between the seasons in the northern 
and southern hemispheres and their failure to furnish 
accordant symbols for Easter and Christmas may very 
well illustrate many transient and superficial aspects of 
faith. 


Nothing would be for the United States a better 
guarantee of peace than to have an American flag float- 
ing over a merchant marine in all navigable waters. 
If such were the case, we should have given bonds to 
live in peace with all men. 


Dreadnoughts, in the waters where they happen to 
be, may be superior to all other fighting ships; but, if 
the Dreadnought is in the British Channel, and trouble 
occurs in the Pacific Ocean, what advantage has the 
Dreadnought over other smaller and swifter vessels that 
are on the spot? 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Mr. Salter’s Address. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Our attention has been drawn to the article entitled 
“An Ethical Blunder,’ by Dr. F. A. Christie in the 
Christian Register for March 10, and I beg leave 
to explain to your readers that it was through an over- 
sight at the office of publication of Ethical Addresses 
that the statement was omitted that Mr. Salter’s “Why 
Unitarianism does not Satisfy Us’’ was areprint from his 
volume, entitled, “Ethical Religion.” 

The omission is greatly to be regretted, by no one 
so much as by ourselves. 

We have already received a protest similar to that which 
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is made in Dr. Christie’s article, and we are hoping to 
print in a forthcoming issue of Ethical Addresses a state- 
ment by a prominent Unitarian minister of reasons why 
the Unitarianism of to-day is not the Unitarianism of 
the period when Mr. Salter wrote his article. This, we 
trust, will serve the purpose of that annotation of ‘Mr. 
Salter’s ancient address’’ which Dr. Christie believes to 
be necessary. 

Perhaps, after all, the republication of Mr. Salter’s 
address may be justified by the clarification which may 
result from our ‘‘indiscreet zeal.’”’ ISABEL EATON, 

Secretary. 


[MARCH 24 1910 


NEw YorK. 


Pensions For Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I beg the favor of your space to ask if the appeal 
made by the Pension Society Officers, ministers, and 
taken up by Dr. Eliot, who, though the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, is also a minister, 
cannot be transferred to the entiré charge of laymen. 
I write as a minister who is ashamed to be put in the 
position of asking for his own class, and thus possibly 
not indirectly for himself, the establishing of a pension 
fund, and who is particularly ashamed that ministers 
themselves are asked to contribute to such a fund. The 
first situation is palpably a delicate one, which it is in- 
delicate to ask me to occupy, and the second situation 
is illogical, so much so that to maintain it will postpone 
and possibly entirely defeat the object in view. Does 
it not seem absurd that, while the low average salary of 
the minister is given, and properly, as the chief reason 
for instituting a pension fund, another tax should be 
placed upon that income for the support of ministerial 
pensions? If I should come to need a pension, could I 
under any circumstances accept any proportion of the 
pension granted which was squeezed out of the scanty 
salaries of many of my brother ministers? And, if I am 
myself persuaded that our constituency should estab- 
lish a pension fund, can I consistently, and with justice 
to my fellows, assume a responsibility which I declare 
is not ours? When can ever ministers gain the respect 
of men and gentlemen, while their representatives seek 
to force them into a humiliating attitude? When will 
success ever crown this laudable effort so long as those 
whose right alone it is to carry it on will not or are not 
moved to do so? I believe if laymen were given the full 
responsibility, laymen would fulfil it. SELF-RESPECT. 


The English Sparrow. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I would speak for the English sparrow, if I may. 
There are men, perhaps there are many, who begrudge 
the birds their fair share of the harvest. Is the earth 
still the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof? Or does every- 
thing worth saving now belong to man? 

And here is another question that the sparrow and 
I would like answered: If the, government can reach so 
far as to be able to say to all the States that the English 
sparrow must go, why is it not able to say to them all 
that alcoholic drinks must go? Uncle Sam seems to 
care no more for the ruin of a man than he does for the 
fall of a sparrow. I sometimes think he is just Dollars 
and Cents, no heart in him. ‘The ballot is the same thing 
in the hand of the evil-minded that it is in the hand of 
the man who would help the world. 

Songbirds love the country, sparrows love the town. 
For many winters I have fed a flock of English sparrows, 
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to us of the immortal life of nature? 


all other birds wintering so far north cordially invited 
and made as welcome by the sparrows as I could ask. 
English sparrows could not be poisoned without many 
other birds sharing the dreadful death, and I believe 
that the sparrows do their full share in protecting har- 
vests from ‘‘pestiferous’’ flies, bugs, and worms. I have 
seen many ‘‘a stack of wheat drying in the field,” but 
I never saw one ‘almost black with sparrows,’’—or 
any other birds, for that matter. I think they are all 
very modest in their demand for justice. 
God save the sparrows! and shame the man or the 
woman who would poison them, or set boys ‘‘to assault 
them with guns, clubs, and stones.” E. M. B. 
Sr. JosErH, Mo. 


Pussy Willows. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The sun is setting in calm splendor irradiating the 
brown earth with hues of gold. Buds are beginning 
to swell on the twisted boughs of old trees, and the 
lawns and meadows are gathering that first, faint green 
down that speaks of some new impulse at the roots of 
things. Children are passing the door with pussy willows 
in their hands, those straight, slender branches with 
knobs of gray plush scattered along them. They are 
sleepy looking and downy soft, and remind one of young 
birds that have just put out feathers, of baby chickens 
and little toddling ducks. They are the earliest of 
Spring’s infants she nurses at her breast, while the 
hoarfrost comes at night, and a thin sheet of ice gathers 
on the pools, and a delicious sharpness tingles in the air, 
in the clear light of stars, darting their beams from the 
zenith. 

On such nights the mother rocks her little catkins 
with the tenderness the first-born ever inspire. They 
are synchronous with the first arriving bluebirds that 
come while grubs and worms are still scarce in the bird 
market, and doubtless the high price of fresh meat is 
a cause of heartburning. But there are no dead birds 
about the muddy lanes or on the woodpaths. They 
all flourish in some way, though perhaps with a sense 
of having arrived too early, like the first guests at a 
great hotel who wander solitary about huge, empty 
rooms. ‘The air is filled with a chorus of low chirps 
and twitters, and there are tiny gray-coated peepers 
who never will sing a real song, but are just as happy 
to make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 

Yesterday a robin came, the day before a song sparrow. 
The snow birds and chickadees seem to have gone into 
spring retirement. Perhaps they are exclusive and do 
not care to be confounded with a crowd of people they 
do not know. What a thing it is to be the first of the 
kind to appear,—a dial to point the way and set the world 
ticking with a new impulse. Pussy willow is that dial, 
a humble little sign that spells good news. It was 
born of a few scant rays of the sun, but the finest flower 
in the green-house has not its significance-—a downy 
thing, a little poem that has stepped out and shown its 
heart to do and dare, while winter is banked in woody 
hollows and ice shoots its crystals across the brook. 
Its courage is sublime when we think of it, and it is as 
much a pioneer as Peary was when he planted his flag 
on the north pole. 

This little tuft of down and fluff has crept out of 
darkness and silence. What moved it to step first into 
the light of day in our cold northern spring, and speak 
It is a symbol 
the wisest philosopher might muse upon seeking to 
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probe the*heart of its mystery, no wiser than the igno- 
rant child who loved it. And again it would awaken 
in the poet soul images of beauty, suggestive parallels, 
tender thoughts of the great awakening, the whispered 
word of resurrection, while the artist would see visions 
of the early spring, the brown faded nap of fields and 
hills, the vaporous clouds, misty, tender, fructifying, full 
of the fruitfulness and refreshing of the opening season, 
the clean black soil of newly turned furrows, and the liber- 
ated spirit of the year for which no word can be found 
save that it gives life and imparts the feeling of joy. 
Then, too, he would see the smile of the sky over stoop- 
ing willows, as they bend to the stream, showing their 
brown and yellow stems, above such nooks as that 
wherein Ophelia was drowned among the lily pads, and 
pure white blossoms floating on the palm of their green 
leaves. 

From this beginning in a bud and a fragment of 
bird song, we trace the steps of the spring coming forward 
with skip and dance and unusual caressing warmth, 
going backward to snow flurry, white frost, a glaze of 
ice, and keen wind that cuts to the marrow of the bones, 
to sharp brightness, caprices childlike, with naughty 
fits and vixenish temper. What a mazy dance it is, 
led in by little, plain pussy willow! The season changed 
to produce her, the days lengthened that she might 
take a text and preach her little sermon. The winds were 
tempered to bid her welcome, and the earth mellowed 
to send the sap to nourish her growth. Now that she 
has come one hears a great note of rejoicing in the air. 
The crows have changed their caw as they fly over the 
woods on slow wing. The rusty-throated house sparrows 
cry “spring, spring, spring,’’ from their covert in the ivy 
on the wall. The old tinker’s and rag-gatherer’s cracked 
wagon bell repeats it as he goes jogging down the road, 
all his wares rattling in accord. The carpenter’s hammer, 
as he repairs the roof, taps to the same strain. The 
cow in the farmyard lets forth her voice to a like tune, 
and the nag in the stable whinnies in unison. The very 
rain-pools in the road rejoice, and do their best to reflect 
the broken, tumbled clouds and gleamy splendor of 
darting sun rays. The brook swollen by melting snows 
runs like a mill race, and feels itself as big and important 
as a river, not a creature but feels a new nerve thrilling 
with pussy willow’s delight in living. Not to love life 
now is a sin against the Creator of this exquisite March 
world, so full of the excitement and passion of a new 
time, the crazy month that yet has such method in its 
madness, so full of flurries and temper and moods 
and tender relentings like a hoyden who kisses and 
slaps you or a kitten who purrs in your arms to give 
you a scratch. It is the month of the unexpected that 
keeps your mind on the stretch and your eyes exploring 
the horizon for signs and wonders, while you shiver 
under its unrelenting winds. 

But March is the month we could least afford to 
spare from the calendar. It is the month of kite-flyers, 
and even in our old age we are still sending up our fancy 
kites on windy days, when it is such a joy to see them 
mount above the naked treetops. A very little thing 
can make us happy, and help us to leave the common- 
place round of petty or irritating triflers to an escape 
where our kite is floating in the blue. A gleam of sun- 
shine, a touch of color, the red sunlight on the evergreen 
trunks, the smile on a beautiful face, a branch of pussy 
willow on our chimney-piece,—the merest nothing can 
set us mounting to the empyrean if we hold fast to the 
string of our kite. It can bring back the scenes of child- 
hood, can re-create a lost, forgotten world. Up there 
we can look back past our graves, our buried hopes, 
our disillusions, our faithless times of bitter sorrow, 
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and feel again the childish pulse beating in the heart, 
and the trusting, confiding love of God falling about 
us with a still blessing. If we can mount high enough 
on our kite, even through the glance of an eye, we shall 
see things as they are, not in distorted vision of crooked 
and hideous lines, but a fair map of plan and purpose. 


An Easter Song. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


“Awake, awake!” the raindrops sing, 
To lilies dreaming still: 

“Awake and all your censers white 
With Easter incense fill.” _ 


Then softly ’mid the urge of spring, 
As calls the mother bird, 

In all the dreaming hearts of men 
Another voice is heard: 


“Awake, pale soul, from slumber deep 
As flowers the sun obey, 

Heed thou like them the call of heaven, 
And break thy bonds of clay.” 


Boston. 


Dr. Everett’s Theology. 


Dr. Everett was a Unitarian in his denominational 
relations. The fact is mentioned not merely because it 
is a fact, but because I am sure he would have been glad 
to have it stated here, and because in existing circum- 
stances, here in New England where he lived and taught, 
it has exceptional significance. Unitarianism in New 
England has already had two distinct phases of theo- 
logical thought and seems about to enter upon a third. 
The earlier, pre-transcendental phase was rationalistic 
in character; but, largely through the influence of Em- 
erson and others of the same way of thinking, the mys- 
tical elements which, as has recently been shown, were 
present in the thought of Channing, were vivified and 
came to the front, thus introducing the second phase 
of New England Unitarianism. When Dr. Everett 
began his theological career, these two phases were co- 
existent and in antagonism, threatening to disrupt the 
fellowship. He recognized the opposition, but inter- 
preted it as one of the antitheses in which his soul de- 
lighted. It was essentially a conflict between common 
sense and mystical theology, and the bent of his mind 
was decisively towards the latter, and this although 
he expressly declares that the former has been repre- 
sented by the Socinians and kindred schools, while the 
latter has been “‘more prominent in the so-called ortho- 
dox belief of Christianity’’ (‘‘Theism and the Christian 
Faith,” p. 18). In his emphasis upon the Spirit,—he 
was accustomed to declare the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit the most significant doctrine of Christianity,— 
he was at one with the mystical school, and in his doc- 
trine of the immanence of the Spirit as a teleological 
principle he exalted the reason of the rationalists into 
something higher and finer. It is not extreme to say 
that his own theological thought furnished the synthesis 
in which each of the elements in his own communion 
found its fulfilment. In the circumstances it was of 
inestimable benefit to Unitarianism that in the non- 
denominational school where most of its ministers stud- 
ied, the intellectual and personal influence of Dr. Everett 
was supreme. But his service was of much wider range. 
A prominent Trinitarian Congregational clergyman of 
New England has said that he owes it to Dr. Everett 
that he became able to remain philosophically and sin- 
cerely a Trinitarian. On the other hand more than one 
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pupil of Dr. Everett entered his class-room a Trinitarian 
and came out a Unitarian. But it should be added that 
in either case the Trinitarianism or the Unitarianism 
was of a peculiar type. This would seem to imply, what 
indeed is probably the case, that in Dr. Everett’s the- 
ology there were principles which, carried to their ful- 
filment, mean a higher synthesis of religious thought in 
which Unitarian and Trinitarian may yet be at one.— 
William W. Fenn, D.D., in Harvard Theological Review. 


The Bugbear of Death. 


BY REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM. 


“Tn the ‘Idylls of the King,’”’ says Dr. Munger, “we 
have Tennyson’s explication of Christianity. These 
Idylls are sermons or treatises; they deal with all sins, 
faults, graces, virtues,—character in all phases and 
forms and processes put under a conception of Christ 
which nineteen centuries have evolved plus the insight 
of the poet.” 

The Idyll entitled ““Gareth and Lynette’’ may serve 
well as an Easter lesson. The noble lady Lynette 
went to Arthur’s court and begged that Lancelot, the 
mightiest knight of the Table Round, be sent to de- 
liver her sister, Lady Lyonnors, who was held fast in 
her own castle by a lawless knight named Death. Death 
had three brothers who called themselves the day,— 
Morning-Star and Noon-Sun and Evening-Star. These 
guarded the passes to the castle, while Death besieged 
the Lady Lyonnors,— 


“To break her will and make her wed with him.”’ 


King Arthur sent forth Sir Gareth with Lynette to 
set free the Lady Lyonnors, and Lancelot followed to 
see that no harm befell the youthful knight. Gareth 
met orie after another, and after fierce fighting conquered 
the three knights that guarded the passes. Death, 
the enemy that remained to be subdued, was reputed 
a monster 

“‘Closing in himself the strength of ten, 


And when his anger tare him, massacr’ing 
Man, woman, lad and girl—yea, the soft babe!”’ 


In answer to the dauntless Gareth’s summons, Death 
appeared, high on a nightblack horse, a frightful figure, 
so dreadful that 

“‘Gareth’s head prickled beneath his helm; 


And even Sir Lancelot through his warm blood felt 
Ice strike, and all that marked him were aghast.” * 


At the first shock of the contest Death was cast to 
earth, but slowly rose, when with one stroke Sir Gareth 
clove the monster’s skull and with another blow his 
helm, when 

“Out from this 
Issued the bright face of a blooming boy, 
Fresh as a flower new-born, and crying, ‘Knight, 
Slay me not: my three brethren bade me do it, 
To make a horror all about the house, 
And stay the world from Lady Lyonnors.’ 


“Then sprang the happier day from underground; 
And Lady Lyonnors and her house, with dance 
And revel and song, made merry over Death, 

As being after all their foolish fears 
And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 
So large mirth lived and Gareth won the quest.”’ 


The poem is a parable whose teaching our experience 
will some time prove true. We have inherited a concep- 
tion of death as the king of terrors, a dreadful enemy 
of man, insatiable and invincible. We shudder, perhaps, 
and grow sick at heart with thoughts of the narrow house 
and the stern agony and the shroud and pall. But 


es 


_ thought. 


who do communicate. 
France is ordinarily stated as 36 millions out of a total 
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even as Sir "Gareth found his foe only a make-believe 
monster, so shall we find, that [Death is no enemy, but 
a friend, God’s minister of blessing who summons to a 
brighter world, a nobler life. 


Byrnany Baptist Caurcu (UNITARIAN), 
‘DENVER, COL. 


Modernism in the Roman Catholic Church. 


BY REV. FRANK A. GILMORE. 


The late Dr. Brooke Herford in the Dudleian lecture 
for 1895 mentioned the fact that Unitarians and Catho- 
lics have both suffered from the persecuting spirit in 
England and America. A certain sympathy was es- 
tablished between them, and this entente cordiale has 
never been wholly lost. In recent times we have watched 
with interest the liberalizing movements within the 
historic church. Leo XIII. reversed the stubborn pol- 
icy of his predecessor. As a statesman he saw the low 
estate of Catholic scholarship and wished to remedy 
it. To that end he opened the Vatican library to stu- 
dents, encouraged Biblical and historical research, made 
Newman cardinal, and corresponded with Dr. Déllinger, 
the leader of the Old Catholics in Germany. Encour- 
aged and protected by this attitude of the pontiff, a 
group of brilliant scholars arose in France, among them 
Duchesne, Loisy, and Houtin. Loyal sons of Mother 
Church, they sought to prove to the world that her learn- 
ing was not wholly medieval, but might rival that of 
Wellhausen and Harnac. But, when published, the 
results of their labors provoked the forces of conserv- 
atism. Duchesne showed the presence of fable in the 
records of the early Church: Loisy admitted Baby- 
lonian myths to be in Genesis. ‘This was more than the 
pope had bargained for. It is not likely that he, or any 
man reared in the same circle of ideas, could appreciate 
the modernist mind. He at least saw not at first to 
what the movement might lead. His mortal span nearly 
finished, he did not wish to take any decisive measures, 
but left the problem to his successor. Pius X. has proved 
as conservative as Pius IX. What the Syllabus of 1864 
said to Catholic liberals the decrees of 1907 have re- 
peated. If the former nailed the lid upon the coffin of 
modernism, the latter have clinched the spikes. A 
more sweeping and complete condemnation could hardly 
be made. 

What effect this triumph of the conservative element 
has produced we learn from a new book by Joseph 
McCabe, ‘‘The Decay of the Church of Rome.” Mr. 
McCabe has shown his scholarly abilities in such works 
as his ‘Monastic Education’’ and ‘‘Abelard.’”’ In this 
last volume we learn how extensive is the loss to the 
Church from its unyielding attitude toward modern 
Reared as a priest, the author seceded when 
he discovered the limitations of his training, and how 
impossible it was for him to be a free scholar and teacher. 

In reading the work we must not forget this fact: 
the personal equation must be allowed for. Yet there 
is as little of animosity as in any such work that we know. 
A wide personal acquaintance with Catholics, an ex- 
perience in the monasteries and the priesthood covering 
many years, a sifting and mastery of much documen- 
tary evidence, enable him to speak with both confidence 
and candor. Especially is this true in his handling of 
Catholic statistics. He shows how the Church author- 
ities claim as Catholics all who have ever been baptized, 
and all who have the right to communion, as well as those 
The Catholic population of 
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38 “or"39 millions. In reality, there are not over 6 mill- 
ion adherents of the Church in France. To support 
this statement, Mr. McCabe cites the losing struggle 
with the government. “The Catholics have been un- 
able to arrest the most deadly blow aimed at the Church 
since 1790. At a time when every man with a spark of 
real faith in him was urged to vote against the ruling 
power, when the strangest of political comrades were 
welcome if they would but help to overthrow Combes, 
we must assume that the whole force of Catholicism was 
mustered: and there was never a moment’s doubt as to 
the issue. They only proved themselves to be a negli- 
gible minority of the electorate. The nation was shown 
to be overwhelmingly non-Catholic. In ten years their 
friends in Parliament had sunk from 500 to 80. Secular 
education, civil marriage, divorce, and other ‘products 
of the pit’ were passed in the Chambre.” 

Thus the French clergy fighting the battle with all 
devotion, obeying implicitly, and often against their own 
will, every order from Rome, have been worsted at every 
turn. That their political fortunes faithfully reflect 
the decay of the Church is evidenced by the admission 
of many writers. In 1894 Taine estimated the Catholic 
population at not above 8 millions. The Abbé Dessaine 
in his “‘Le Clergé Francais au Vingtiéme Siécle,”’ says: 
“Ecclesiastical vocations diminish from year to year in 
frightful proportions and nearly all the bishops raise a 
ery of alarm. ‘The total of baptized Frenchmen who are 
absolute strangers to any practice of religion... would 
be stupefying.... In a Catholic district with 2,300 in- 
habitants only 200 went to church on Sunday.” Ina 
parish of 5,000 souls, not 100 men entered the chapel 
on Sundays. The Bishop of Nantes says, “The faith 
of Christian France is disappearing day by day.” The 
condemnation of Abbé Loisy and the disestablishment 
of the Church aroused far less interest in France than 
out of it. The province of Burgundy for years has 
returned but one Catholic out of twenty-seven deputies 
to the Chambre. Abbé Crestey writes, ““Of 36 million 
Catholics we must strike off,25 million.’’ In 1907 (July) 
the Revue Catholique des Eglises, published an analysis 
of religious conditions in the diocese of Angouléme. 
This district with 35,000 people has 340 acting priests; 
but, ‘celebrating his mass daily in a quite empty church, 
not administering the sacraments, sometimes for months 
at a stretch,...the priest needs a deal of energy to 
maintain his activity and his fervor.” In many parishes 
the only males to attend mass are the sacristan, one or 
two old men, and a few boys. Many of the peasants 
work on Sunday morning. In one parish of 400 souls 
no one made an Easter communion in 1904. A parish 
of 1,600 had 13 Easter communicants including one 
male (the paid sacristan). The article concludes by 
saying that only 5 per cent. of the males over twelve and 
25 per cent. of the girls and women obey this supreme 
obligation of the Catholic Church in the whole depart- 
ment. ‘he meaning of these figures is made plain when 
we recall that no Catholic may abstain from mass reg- 
ularly or from the Easter communion or work on Sun- 
day under pain of eternal damnation. 

Citing the extreme and almost violent language of 
Cardinal Gibbons in calling the French government a 
“tyranny,” and hoping that the nation would rise against 
it, the author quotes the reply of Paul Sabatier: “As 
long as the Church was a public service, it was endowed 
like all other public services of the country. If, as we are 
assured by those who speak with authority on this 
point, the number of French Catholics is now not more 
than three or four millions, it is perfectly just that the 
endowments the Church had when she had ten times that 
number of followers should return to the State.” Prof. 
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Frommel stated in the Examiner that '348 priests 
left the Church to seek lay employments in 1901. 

If Mr. McCabe is right in his observations, the Catho- 
lic Church in France has shrunk from 25 to 30 millions 
in the past half-century. Nor is this a temporary ebb- 
ing of the tide: “‘it has been a slow, judicious, and tem- 
perate dismissal of the Church from the life of the 
nation.’’ And one of the chief causes has been the un- 
compromising hostility of the Roman See to the Modern- 
ist movement in France. When the Bishops had di- 
rected the priests to accede to the requirements oi the 
government, and when {twenty leading laymen, like 
Brunetiére had published a letter to support them, the 
order came from Rome forbidding such action. During 
the debate on the Associations Bill in the senate a Cath- 
olic senator pleaded for his Church on the ground that 
it was at last moving with the advance of thought. He 
pointed to the liberty enjoyed by Loisy, Houtin, and 
others. In a few days came a Vatican decree, putting 
four of the former’s and two of the latter’s works upon 
the Index. Both these men led an exodus of ecclesiastics 
and laymen from the Church. The Roman opposition 
has driven out almost the last spark of modern enlight- 
enment from the Gallican Church. Says Abbé Houtin, 
“Between an archbishop of Paris who believes that the 
world is six thousand years old and the syllabus of Pius 
X., the educated Catholics of France are in sad straights 
and their number steadily diminishes.”’ 

In Italy the story is even more startling, for here in 
the pope’s own land, the home of nearly all the cardinals 
and especially in the eternal city itself, we are informed 
of the spreading alienation of the people. Socialism 
polls 325,000 votes, the Freemasons have over 200 lodges, 
and the Republicans outnumber both, while all three 
classes are anti-clerical. In 1,200 towns and cities the 
orthodox votes are in the minority, the town council 
passing into the hands of the liberals. In 1894 Prof. 
Ernest Heckel, a notorious antagonist of Catholicism, 
was sent a glowing message of congratulation on his 
birthday by the Italian minister of public instruction. 
In 1904. a Free Thought Congress (shades of Hildebrand 
and Philip II.!) was held in Rome. ‘To the pope’s pro- 
test the government replied by reducing the fares on 
the state railways, opening the Collegio Romano for the 
sessions, and permitting 8,000 free thinkers to march 
through the streets with flying banners. The mayor’s 
secretary opened the congress. No wonder the pope 
ordered expiatory services in all the city churches after 
the meetings were over! The cultivated minds of Italy 
are very largely anti-Catholic. D’Annunzio left the 
Church, Fogazzaro and Murri have been excommuni- 
cated. ‘These have worked with Lombroso and Ferri to 
introduce modern learning. ‘‘The narrow supernatu- 
ralism of the Vatican, enforced with medieval rigor and 
crudeness by the simple-minded pontiff, is disdained by 
them and their readers. ... They have with them 
most of the informed minds of their country, and they 
smile at the Vatican’s huge following of peasants, women, 
and children. The Roman Catholic Church has suffered 
in Italy the loss of at least one-fifth of its adherents, and 
these the more alert and thoughtful part of the nation.” 
‘In twenty years in an increasing population the clerical 
army has shrunk from 76,560 to 68,844.” 

Coming nearer home we are assured that the Catholic 
claims of 20 millions in the United States really states 
the figures of its losses. The apparent increase in the 
Church’s strength represents ‘‘the transfer of popula- 
tions.”” The following documentary proofs are offered 
as evidence: In 1891 the Lucerne Memorial was ad- 
dressed to the pope by American Catholic laymen. 
There it was stated that there were 26 millions descend- 
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ants of ‘Catholics in the United States, and of these 16 
million had apostatized. Canon Delassus, an ardent 
French priest, in his ‘‘Americanisme’’ gives some further 
proofs. He says that, when M. Brunetiére returned to 
tell Paris of the remarkable progress of the American 
Church (Revue des Deux Mondes, November, 1898) the 
Vérité, Quebec, retorted that according to Catholic au- 
thorities there had been a loss of 15 to 17 millions. The 
New York Freeman’s Journal claimed (3d Dec., 1898) 
that, if one takes account of the emigration for eighty 
years, ‘“‘the number of Catholics in this country ought 
to be twice what it is to-day. One-half of the people of 
Catholic extraction in the States have gone over to 
Protestantism.’”’ Father Wahlburg of Cincinnati states 
(1889) that of 5 million German Catholic emigrants and 
their descendants only one and one-half million had re- 
mained faithful, and among the Irish the apostacy has 
been even worse. In 1901 Father Shinnors came from 
Ireland to hold revival services. His experiences are 
recorded in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, ‘‘Deserters 
could be counted by the million.’”’ On the basis of emi- 
gration there should be 20 million Catholics in the States.: 
He found the number less than 10 million. American 
prelates begged him to stop the emigration from Ire- 
land. ‘‘For your people, America is the road to hell.” 
Over against these pessimistic views of Catholics, Arch- 
bishop Ireland is quoted as admitting ‘‘a loss of one 
million, but these have been more than made up by con- 
versions.”’ After a quite exhaustive statistical inquiry, 
covering many pages, Mr. McCabe concludes that 
“the faithful Catholics in the United States do not 
number more than 9 millions; while the number ought 
to be by natural increase and emigration 23 millions. 
We may therefore state the loss in the last century as 
something over 14 millions.” 

In America as.in Europe the Church is losing because 
her children demand a modern training which she will 
not give. “Of 448 colleges and universities in the 
United States only 61 are Roman Catholic: of 52,794 
young men passing through college only 5,052 are Cath- 
olic, and of 3,762 graduates only 166 are Catholic.” 
(From McCarthy’s “‘ Education in Ireland.’’) 

We know of no Unitarian minister who desires the ex- 
tinction of the Roman Catholic Church, and very rarely 
have we heard a Unitarian layman express hostility. 
Many of our ministers have been, and are, on the most 
friendly terms with priests and laymen. As a denomina- 
tion we have appreciated and often admired the Church 
of Saint Francis, of Bonaventura, and Gregory the Great. 
Yet our sympathies are naturally with the Modernists, 
for in these men we recognize kindred minds. They 
feel, as we do, the great need of bringing religion into 
line with contemporary lifeand thought. ‘The Church’s 
proud boast that she is semper eadem compels the 
retention of myths and miracles and obsolete science. 
These gave no offence to Ignatius or Tertullian, to 
Charlemagne or Philip II.: they are insuperable ob- 
stacles to modern Catholics like Saint George Mivart 
and Lord Acton. ‘The light of science and of letters is 
no candle beam, but “another sun risen on mid noon.” 
A system of dogma resting on the science of Aristotle 
and the theology of Saint Thomas Aquinas can no more 
survive collision with the compact mass of modern 
knowledge, verified as it is by generations of laboring 
and learning men, than astrology can stand against 
astronomy. 

Some change must be made in the Church’s polity if 
it is not to lose completely its hold upon men of culture 
and retain only the unlettered peasant, the negro, the 
Indian, and the Islander of the seas. 

We share these modernist beliefs, and we share to a 
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large degree the modernist hopes. Father Tyrrel would 
appeal from the pope and the bureaucracy to the spir- 
itual consensus of the Church. But this, as Prof. Mc- 
Giffert points out in the Harvard Theological Review, 
would mean the abandonment of claims sixteen centuries 


old. The laity can only be given authority by admitting 


that it is not the clergy alone who have power in the 
Church. 

Though beaten at present, the Modernists hope that 
another Leo XIII. will follow the present pontiff. Such 
an one is Cardinal Vanntelli. The tide of liberalism 
beginning to rise under Leo, checked when Pius X. 
ascended the throne of Peter, will flow again under a 
progressive ruler. Purged of avarice and Jesuitism, 
shaking herself loose from medizvalism, hospitable to 
truth, purified in spirit, the cultivated exiles will re- 
turn to her bosom and the Catholic Church resume her 
benign and rightful overlordship over Christendom. 

Mapison, WIs. 


A Scientific Basis for Immortality. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


The following argument is intended for those who 
reject an immortality purely spiritual,—those to whom 
the material form of life seems no less indispensable 
than the spiritual content. 

The electric theory of matter, by making force primary 
and matter derivative, subordinates material evolution 
to force evolution. Indeed, it presents material evolution 
as essentially an evolution of force. The evolution of 
matter is only an external aspect of the true world- 
process, which is an evolution of force. 

We thus see how the products of material evolution 
are appropriately temporary and fleeting, and how, with 
equal propriety, the products of force evolution may be 
abiding. 

The evolution of matter, including organic matter, 
has been so triumphantly established that a mere ob- 
server upon the field of scientific thought must feel 
surprise to see men overlooking the correlative evolution 
of force. While the recognition of material evolution 
may tacitly imply an accompanying evolution on the 
side of force, and while the ideas of social evolution, 
political evolution, and the like, suggest the same thought, 
yet the full significance of such an evolution of force, 
with all the profound corollaries derivable from it, can- 
not be appreciated without abstracting the force aspect 
of the phenomenon and viewing that aspect apart from 
the evolution of matter. 

Let us consider whether personality may not be looked 
on as a product of force evolution, and whether the sur- 
vival of such an evolutionary product is not scientifically 
credible. 

The first part of our argument, greatly abridged owing 
to limits of space, may be outlined thus: Seeking a defini- 
tion of force which will eliminate the metaphysical and 
contradictory terms “‘attraction” and ‘‘repulsion,’’ we find 
that a force is an elementary natural agency whose activity 
evinces itself in bringing about correlations of matter. 
‘These correlations appear in their simplest form as motion, 
but the higher manifestations of force are profounder 
correlations of matter already in motion. Now the 
will, with its power over the bodily organism, is simply 
the profoundest of those forces which bring about the 
various correlations of matter. As will is the active 
element of the personality, we maintain that personality 
has for its essential part a true physical force, akin to 
gravitation or cohesion, and differing from these forces 
only as organic matter differs from inorganic matter,— 
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in the particular, namely, that it has become individuated, 
every human will being a separate and independent force. 

If our view of personality as an organization of force 
is the correct view, the problem of immortality reduces 
to a question of the persistence of force, the phrase 
being used here not in the sense in which Spencer employs 
it as a substitute for conservation of energy, but in the 
more correct sense of immutability. Must the organic 
force which develops coincidently with the development 
of the body undergo likewise a contemporaneous dis- 
solution, or may it retain its integrity and transfer its 
activity to some other organic complex adapted to pro- 
mote its further development? In other words, as matter, 
in becoming more highly elaborated, becomes at the same 
time more unstable, more prone to resolve itself into 
simpler forms, does force in the same way, by taking 
on the organic characteristics of individuality and con- 
sciousness, only grow more unstable, so as readily to 
be transformed to simpler forces? Or, on the other hand, 
does it maintain its identity unchanged? If the former 
supposition is true, the personality at death is merely 
transformed into more elementary forces. If the other 
supposition is the correct one, the personality will sur- 
vive the shock of physical death, transferring its activi- 
ties to some other organic centre. 

That we can gain no sensible knowledge of such per- 
sistence is to be expected, for force cannot manifest 
except through the reactions of matter; and, when that 
highly specialized organization of force which constitutes 
the personality is deprived by death of its physical 
medium of expression, it cannot find ready matured for 
its use another body through which to evince itself. 
Even its self-consciousness must be temporarily lost in 
the transition. ‘The silence of death is what we should 
expect, and it possesses no significance regarding the 
question under consideration. Whether or not the per- 
sonality survives physical dissolution, all manifestations 
of that personality must then be entirely interrupted. 

We recognize, of course, to begin with, that in the 
case of both matter and force there can be no absolute 
destruction. In the dissolution of matter there is no loss, 
but only transformation. Similarly in the case of force 
no real loss can take place, but at most a transformation. 
Not confusing force with energy, the principle of whose 
transformation is familiar, let us inquire what grounds 
we have for supposing that at death such a transforma- 
tion takes place in the force which forms the basis of 
personality. 

First, what ground for such a belief do we find in the 
analogy of matter? The fact that the body and the 
personality are correlatives, and that in so many particu- 
lars they evince a direct variation, might suggest that 
in this particular also they vary directly with each other, 
losing stability as they gain in organization. But, when 
we reflect that correlatives may vary with each other 
inversely, as well as directly, or that in some particular 
one term may vary while the other remains unchanged, 
we see that the instability of organic matter furnishes 
no argument for a similar instability in the case of organic 
force. ‘The law of gravitation and many other scientific 
principles illustrate the fact that the same terms may 
vary directly in one respect and inversely in another 
respect. That force, in its progressive organization, 
should remain persistent or should increase in persistency 
is quite as conceivable as the reverse. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to entertain the supposition that the force 
element of organic life is persistent, provided we can show 
that this persistency would not be inconsistent with its 
nature as force. . 

Moreover, when we consider the fact that the dissolu- 
tion of the body might simply make way for a new body, 
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while the dissolution of the personality would be irrep- 
arable, we see in the economy of nature a justification 
of the former sacrifice such as in the latter case could 
not exist. 
like the constant change in its tissues, might well be of 
advantage. It might well help in the development of 
the individuality, giving the soul an opportunity for 
bettering its condition through improvement in its physi- 
cal environment. 

Again, since force is primary, while matter is derivative 
and subordinate, the evolution of matter may well be 
only an incident in the evolution of force, only the instru- 
ment by which force compasses its own evolution. Mat- 
ter might well seem to be but an aspect assumed by 
force to enable it to act upon itself and so to attain its 
progressive organization. ‘There is, therefore, stronger 
presumption in favor of persistence in the case of organic 
force than in the case of organic matter. 

In discussing the persistence of force andjin applying 
our conclusions to the problem of immortality,-we must 
once more warn ourselves against that superficial inter- 
pretation of force implied in its confusion with energy. 
We must at every step distinguish between force as 
an entity and energy as the working capacity of matter 
moving under the action of force. The transformation 
of energy must not be assumed as a law of force itself. 
On the part of force itself we have no reason for assuming 
mutability. Transformation of energy, being simply a 
change from one form of motion to another, does not at 
all involve a transformation in the moving force. For 
example, when heat is developed by arresting the motion 
of a falling body, no transformation takes place in the 
force of gravitation. The mass and weight of the body 
remain unchanged. There is simply a transmutation 
of molar to molecular motion. Transformation of energy 
is merely a change from conditions favoring the action of 
one force to conditions favoring the action of another. 

Herbert Spencer, like most other writers who treat 
of force, does not attempt to distinguish between force 
and energy, sometimes not even between force and motion. 
He speaks, for instance, of the breaking up of forces 
by the reaction of matter. John Fiske, however, the 
expounder of Spencerian philosophy, is more accurate on 
this point, and states distinctly that heat, light, and 
electricity are not forces. 

The confusion of ideas in regard to transformation is 
due, then, to the confusion of energy, particularly heat, 
with force. Heat and light are no more forces than 
sound is a force. Heat and light, as we perceive them, 
are merely manifestations of molecular vibration, com- 
municated to our bodies from externalZobjects. These 
vibrations are originated by force, and, when communi- 
cated to matter, they may produce a molecular state 
favorable to the action of other forces; but heat and light 
themselves are not forces; nor do they serve as inter- 
mediaries for the transformation of force. So also the 
electrical energy whose transformations are so familiar 
must be distinguished from the force to which that energy 
is due. So far as we know the real forces always retain 
their identity. The action of one force may be neu- 
tralized by the action of another force; or, as already 
suggested, the action of one force may put bodies into 
a. state favorable to the action of another force; but 
in neither case is the former force changed into the latter. 

Furthermore, as force is untransformable, so also is 
it indissoluble. Since it does not develop by a multi- 
plication of parts,—since, indeed, it does not consist 
of parts,—its dissolution is inconceivable. 

To return now to the question of analogy,.we can 
show that, after all, the seeming contrast between 
matter and force as regards transformability and dis- 
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solubility is only superficial. In reality force and matter 
arezexactly analogous in preserving their identity amid 
all vicissitudes. Matter, however, has its identity in 
the atom alone, so that without loss of identity organic 
matter can be transformed to inorganic; but in the case 
of organic force the identity lies wholly in its individuality, 
so that the identity can be maintained only if the in- 
dividuality is preserved. If, then, the organic force, 
upon the dissolution of the body, were to lose its individ- 
uality, it must also give up its identity, which would be 
contrary to the analogy of matter and would place force 
in a position inferior to matter. 

But there is another property, in addition to untrans- 
formability and indissolubility, that seems predicable of 
force. A true force is not subject to spatial limitations. 
It fills the universe. Impenetrability does not apply 
to force. All forces at all times occupy all space. 

Nor does the apparent transmission of force imply 
any spatial isolation on the part of the forces. The trans- 
mission of force is simply the transmission of those 
conditions which make a body capable of being acted 
upon by the ever-present force. 

To say that the laws of nature are unchangeable is 
only another way of saying that all the forces of nature 
are always equally present everywhere. ‘The force of 
gravitation, for example, if it did not fill the universe, 
would not be ever ready to act upon any portion of matter 
that happens to present itself in any quarter of the uni- 
verse. 

If gravitation does not fill the universe, the only 
alternative hypothesis is one that may be called a force 
atomism. We may imagine that each particle of mat- 
ter has its own gravitational force, and that universal 
gravitation is but the aggregate of these isolated material 
energies. Observe, however, that the co-ordination of all 
these atomic energies into universal gravitation would 
itself require a co-ordinating force which must fill the 
universe. If each particle is acted on only by an inherent 
force belonging to itself alone, that atom of force must 
be limited in its energies to the one particle of matter 
to which it belongs, and could not, without the aid of 
some universal force, co-operate with other force atoms 
in producing the phenomena of gravitation. 

Generalizing this argument, we can in no instance 
escape recognition of the universality of force by assum- 
ing that the atoms themselves are centres of force, that 
in addition to their quantitative properties they have 
an inherent motion which is the basis of all energy in 
the universe; for we are still obliged to account for 
the co-ordination of these separate atomic motions in 
such manner as to bring about complex and intimately 
correlated systems. We are still obliged to conceive 
of a unifying principle independent of the separate 
atoms. When unity comes out of variety, there must 
be for this unity a basis that transcends the variety. 

If, then, a force is indissoluble and untransformable, 
and if it fills the universe, and if personality is a develop- 
ment of force, we have a theory of the universe that makes 
the universe intelligible. Upon the dissolution of the 
body the personal force which has animated it is able, 
by a process which we may call embryonic selection, 
to choose from out the whole universe some other mater- 
ial complex in the embryonic state; and in connection 
with that organism it continues its evolution until that 
organism also perishes and the force is freed once more 
for another choice. In this way the process of develop- 
ment may in every individual be carried on forever. 

Potentially the personal force fills the universe, and, 
in selecting its material associate, it can draw from the 
whole universe; but, being ‘a highly specialized force, 
it can draw response only from highly specialized forms 
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of matter, and in its activities it is limited to one body 
at a time for the reason that only one body at a time 
can be organized into a personality. Thus the univer- 
sality of the soul as force is reconciled with its finiteness 
as personality. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Path of Life. 


AN EASTER SERMON. 
BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Thou wilt show me the path of life, in thy presence is fulness of 
joy.— PSALM xvi. I1. 

There is only one subject that makes a deep appeal to 
us to-day, filling our thoughts, stirring our emotions, 
and quickening our supreme desires,—a subject old as 
the oldest and yet new as the newest,—the all-absorbing 
theme of Life. You will notice that I say Life, and not 
future or immortal life; for immortality is only a part 
of the larger and more universal fact of life itself. A 
life hereafter is only the continuance of life that is here 
and now,—an unfolding of that which we know and 
see into something unknown and entirely unseen. 
The life that now is, with all its limitations and imper- 
fections, is the first condition of any life that is to come. 
Moreover, while it certainly is good and helpful to be- 
lieve in immortality, it is even better and more neces- 
sary to believe in life. For God has put us into this world 
not to be thinking always about the leaving of it, and cer- 
tainly not to look upon ourselves while here as strangers 
and sojourners, whose home is elsewhere; but he has put 
us here to do our work and develop our faculties, and 
to make the most of what is given us. 

Life, therefore, of which an important part is spiritual 
life beyond the grave,—that is the subject which enthralls 
us on this Easter morning, and fills our souls with light 
and hope and joy. * 

And how natural it is—how inevitable, indeed—to 
think of life at this particular season of the year. In the 
winter there are many things around us indicative of 
stillness, sleep, and death. In the autumn it is diffi- 
cult to keep our thoughts away from evidence of power 
that is waning and of glory that departs. In the sum- 
mer we are sated with the sense of full fruition and a 
great abundance. But in the spring our minds are filled 
with thoughts of life, and of life as it grows and silently 
unfolds and puts forth unseen powers, reaching on and 
up to greater and more wonderful perfection. ‘The 
earth is stirring with it; the softer winds begin to whisper 
it; the fuller sunlight fills the lengthening days with golden 
promises of growth and beauty. Earth and sky have taken 
counsel once again together, and, standing at the open 
sepulchres, they say, ‘‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and rise 
from the dead, and we will give thee life.” 

People sometimes still express surprise that we of the 
liberal faith should care to keep this festival of Easter. 
“You do not accept,” they say, “in its literal form at 
least, the Christian story of the Resurrection. You do 
not draw your faith in immortality from that Eastern 
grave left empty. Then why should you take a part 
to-day in these songs and hopes and prophecies?”’ 

In contending thus, however, such people openly con- 
fess their ignorance, for the world had its glorious 
Easter days long centuries before the Christian era. 
Nearly all the ancient peoples had their sacred festivals 
of spring, when they rejoiced in the promise of new life, 
and even sang their songs of resurrection. Easter, 
in short, was a purely natural and human festival, long 
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before it came to be a Christian one; and on its natural 
and human side, it still is most inspiring and helpful. 

Now, while life, as I have said, is the one thing that 
we think of on this day, it is life more especially in its 
periods of triumph and conquest and victory that we 
call to mind. Laster tells especially of empty graves 
and resurrection forms, of angels that roll ‘away.,the 
stones from before life’s sepulchres, of new life rising out 
of old, of seeming loss, but actual gain, of defeat that 
makes its reappearance in the shining garments of 
success, of crucifixion that becomes transfigured and 
exalted. 

The entire burden of its message is the silent, wondrous, 
ever-active power of the inner and the spiritual, the hid- 
den and the buried, to push their way through the out- 
ward and the temporal, and to burst asunder the bars 
of sullen limitations. 

Thus it is that the special subject comes to be suggested 
which I wish to speak upon this morning,—the subject 
of “‘the path of life.’ ‘Thou wilt show me the path of 
life,’ declared the Psalmist. ‘‘In thy presence is fulness of 
joy.” ‘The question that I wish to ask, and to answer very 
simply and directly, is merely this, Have we discovered 
or been shown the path of life? Is there any course or 
direction which life, in all its forms, in the world around 
us, seems to be pursuing? And, if there is, what does 
this have to tell us or suggest, first, in regard to the 
moral and spiritual course of human life right here upon 
the earth; and, second, in regard to the boundless and 
uncharted future, where our thoughts so easily are lost 
in mystery, and our hopes exalted by a great desire? 

Now scientists are still in doubt, as we know, con- 
cerning the beginning of all life. That is to say, it has 
not been discovered yet—and very probably the secret 
never will be learned—of how life came to be established 
in the world, whether by spontaneous generation or by 
some creative process. Of this, however, there can be 
no doubt, that, once begun, the path which life has fol- 
lowed has been clear and straight. 

And what, to begin with outward and physical things 
alone,—what has been the nature of this path as the 
greatest thinkers, the greatest discoverers, the greatest 
teachers have surveyed it? It has been on every side 
of us, and through myriads of phases, a path from the 
less to the more, from the simple to the complex, from the 
lower to the higher. 

Everywhere life in its dumb and unconscious but in- 
stinctive way has been reaching on and pushing up and 
steadily unfolding, giving evidence of ever new and 
greater powers and*resources. Out of low and poor 
and hardly living forms of energy and organism have 
slowly, step by step, been brought these marvellous and 
various and endlessly diversified” expressions or condi- 
tions of energy and life. In other words, the path of 
life has been from the very first a path of growth and 
successive resurrection,. 

There has taken place on a great and actually world- 
wide scale exactly what is going on to-day in myriads 
and myriads of little unseen shapes and ways around us. 
“Vou hold a little seed in your hand,” says a writer. 
“Tt is very small, but you know that, wrapped up there, 
is a capacity for unfolding and development.” “Give 
it the conditions that it needs,—give it soil and sun- 
shine, give it rain and air and room,—and ‘there comes 
up first a tiny little blade through the soil. This divides 
in two, it grows, it branches, it throws out twigs on every 
side, leaves burst forth, and then it flowers; and at last 
it crowns itself with fruitage that holds in its heart the 
seeds of other, and endless new developments.’”’ That 
is the path of life, as God and Nature everywhere reveal 
it to us. 
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And then there is something else which, if possible, 
is still more wonderful and rich in deep suggestiveness. 
I suppose there is not a tiny berry in the woods nora 
poor, neglected little plant or flower in the fields which 
would not, if it were given care and skilful, wise attention, 
grow and develop into something larger, fuller, and more 
beautiful than it is to-day. It has ‘“‘the promise and the 
potency”’ of becoming: something which as yet it has 
never been. It has powers silently secreted in it which 
are still unused and only partially developed. Give it 
freer air and fuller sunlight, give it added warmth and 
greater moisture, and it will come to be a thing of 
greater size and increased beauty. 

And now, as we rise to the plane of human life, a first 
thing to be thought of on this sacred day, and given 
emphasis, is the undoubted power men and women have, 
and oftentimes exert, to go in just this way from a lower 
to a higher phase of life. In these modern days, when we 
are passing over somewhat lightly the old terms “Re- 
pentance”’ and ‘‘Conversion,’’ we are apt to forget this 
fact. As we talk much less than once men talked of the 
hideousness of sin, so we have a great deal less to say 
about the glorious deliverance out of sin. Let us not 
forget this mighty power, though, which all of us possess, 
and which many, in all ages, have so nobly used, of com- 
ing forth from a lower and unworthy past, and appearing 
to ourselves and others in resurrection beauty. No life 
probably is without some instincts of the right. Be- 
neath the darkest soil of depravity some seed of goodness 
lies concealed; and there is always hope that the right 
conditions may arise and warm it into growth. What 
these conditions are, or how they may be controlled, 
we cannot wholly tell. With some of us it is one 
thing, and with some it is another, that causes the inner 
germ of goodness to unfold and throw aside the covering 
of selfishness and sin. Do you remember the story of 
the great Loyola’s life? He was the founder of the 
famous Jesuit order, which grew at last to such prodigious 
size. In his early years he was a soldier of fortune, 
reckless, wild, unprincipled. But it happened that in 
battle once he was badly wounded, and, as he lay upon 
his couch of convalescence, racked with pain, he chanced 
to read the “Lives of the Saints.”’ And, lo! by doing so 
the entire process and development of life was changed. 
His better instincts came to the surface and quickly 
flowered there. ‘Thenceforth he marched a soldier, not 
of an earthly, but a heavenly king; not of fortune, but 
of faith. 

Nor was it altogether different with the saintly Francis 
of Assisi. In his early life he was careless, extrava- 
gant, and gay. He passed his days in light and frivolous 
enjoyment. But suddenly an Easter dawned for him, 
and the path of a higher life became revealed. His 
rich companions sought for him one day in the grave of 
idleness where his better instincts had so long been 
buried, and, behold, he was not there! He had arisen! 
And after that he went before them, even as he goes 
before the generations still, a light that guides to 
gentleness and purity and love. 

In the same way many of us have known of women, 
as well as men, who have seemed hopelessly lost to life’s 
diviner things. Selfishness, pride, hardness of heart, 
or insincerity have been the graves in which we have 
seen them buried. We have never hoped to have them 
very different. But what is it that has happened to them? 
What angel visitant has come and led them forth? For 
we have looked within the sepulchre, and they were not 
there; but in the garden of better deeds and holier acts 
they have spoken, and we suddenly have recognized 
their voice. 

This, then, is the first great path of life which we are 
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shown to-day. And who of us is there that does not need 
to look upon it for a moment, and to see the way it leads! 
Are there any here who have not silently despaired at 
times of the darkness to which some grievous sorrow 
silently has doomed them? Are there any who have 
not wished—yes, longed—to burst the bars of an old 
life and begin the new? Any who have not suffered the 
crucifixion of failure and disappointment, and felt 
themselves forever buried in the chill and lonely sep- 
ulchre of unattained desire? Such things are common 
to us all. They help to make up the great sum of every- 
day experience. But we do not dwell on them this 
morning. We think instead of the power that is given 
to us each to wrap ourselves in garments of the resur- 
rection life as we rise above our sorrow, failure, and 
despair. We can never say of ourselves, nor can others 
say regarding us, that our natures are exhausted. In 
common with all forms of life around us—only much 
more wondrously—the soul has power to break out 
suddenly into new and unexpected growth. All of us 
may have our Easter days when new desires, new capac- 
ities, which we had hardly known about, new love for 
what is true, new bravery and honesty and calm devo- 
tion to the right, may appear upon life’s surface and 
flower into beauty. 

But this path of new developments, and of inner life 
unfolding outwardly, suggests another path of life which 
is even more suggestive and prophetic. What, let us 
ask, is the path which the line of the human race has 
taken in the world? And I mean by that this creature, 
this being, of whom the Psalmist asked so long ago, 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
Son of man that thou carest for him?’’ Has God, we 
wish to know, so guided man and cared for him that 
we can see the direction he has given to his life? 

Again, it may be said, with utter and entire certainty, 
that the path which life has followed has been clear and 
straight. It is a path along which greater emphasis 
and new importance has steadily been given to the 
Spiritual qualities which constitute man’s higher side or 
nature. The average man to-day is probably not 
stronger in a physical way than his distant ancestors 
who lived a semi-animal existence, but he is infinitely 
stronger in a moral and a spiritual way. His outward 
senses have not been developed, multiplied, and sharp- 
ened: but his inward senses have been greatly quick- 
ened and developed. He cannot see further with his 
eyes, nor hear better with his ears, nor grasp better with 
his hands; but he can reach further with his mind, and 
hear the music of a myriad higher motives, and his soul 
goes out to grasp the unseen and eternal. From the 
earliest dawning of human life upon this planet all 
things have clearly worked together towards one mighty 
goal; namely, the development of the most exalted 
Spiritual qualities which characterize humanity. As 
the years have sped and the centuries have come and 
gone, the thing which God has clearly been most mind- 
ful of and has greatly cared for is not man’s body, that 
it might be still more fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but his higher faculties, that he might think with greater 
force and clearness, live with greater peace and mercy, 
feel with greater depth and fervor, hope, aspire, dream, and 
climb from round to round of spiritual glory. 

And now, my friends, let me ask you to perceive how 
that is just the path of life which all of us repeat in our 
separate selves when we live and develop as God would 
seem distinctly to intend us. The first thing that we 
think about, and the earliest kind of growth to be per- 
fected and to come to an end in us, is physical growth. 
Our bodies are the things about us that soonest reach the 
limits of development and strength. Long after they 
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have ceased to grow, however, and to gain new vigor, 
-and even for many years after the physical forces have 
experienced decline, the mental faculties continue to 
develop, to increase outr wisdom, and to add to our stores 
of knowledge and experience. And, when such growth as 
this has reached its utmost limit, and has even tended to 
decline, with memory halting and with reason losing 
somewhat of its hold, the life of goodness and of spiritual 
trust and faith still grows and adds new power to itself. 
Man gets to be his strongest before the age of thirty, he 
oftentimes is not his wisest until more than twice as 
many years have passed; but no limit can be set to the 
full development and increase of goodness, tenderness, 
and love. 

The higher faculties of heart and soul have had no 
earthly bounds prescribed for them. They are often 
most conspicuous and resolute when outward strength 
has fallen into sad decay. 

And thus we are brought to that great and all-im- 
portant question toward which, of course, we have 
steadily been tending. We ask ourselves the question, 
Does this path of life lead on, and reach beyond this 
thing we know as death? When we pass through its 
waters, will he still be with us, and through its river, 
that it shall not overflow us, till we find at last a resting- 
place upon the further shore? Ah! God does not clearly 
show us the path of life beyond this world. We 
look and dream and wonder, and perhaps have deep and 
steadfast faith; but we do not clearly see and we can- 
not absolutely know. But here is the prophecy, and we 
may trust in the fulfilment. We behold the promise, 
and we may wait with confidence the full accomplish- 
ment. For there is one thing certain about every path 
in this world that our minds discover or our eyes are 
clear to see, namely; that it leads us somewhere! It 
does not come to a stop, nor simply disappear. 

We are strangers, possibly, in a new and unfamiliar 
land. It may be we are lost and in bewilderment. And 
then, if we see a trail or find a track across some field or 
through the tangles of the forest, we know, if we know 
anything, that, if we follow it and go far enough, we shall 
reach some spot where people live, or come upon some 
place where work is done, or perhaps an outlook gained of 
some distant mountain or a silent lake or winding stream. 

And that is the way we feel about this path of life. 
When we find a constant tendency in life on every hand 
to move forever upward from the lower to the higher, 
from the less to the more; when we find all life en- 
dowed with undeveloped possibilities which only wait 
the magic touch of right conditions to summon them to 
unexpected growth; when we find things working stead- 
ily in human nature toward the richer and more full 
development of spiritual qualities; when we find in 
nearly every heart a hunger for the unattained and a 
thirst for the unaccomplished,—when we find such things 
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_as these, we infer that the path is leading somewhere, 


that work like this is not being done for nothing, ‘‘is 
not all ephemeral, all a bubble that will burst, a vision 
that will fade away.” 


“For from the things we see 
We trust the things to be, 
That in the paths untrod 
And the long days of God 
Our feet will still be led, 
Our hearts be comforted.” 


But God, as I have said, does not reveal to us the path 
of life beyond the grave. We come down to the mystic 
shore, and there the things we see and know are met and 
mastered by the unseen and mysterious. Friends van- 


_ ish from us: nearer ones and noble helpers, high ex- 


amples of goodness, purity, and love depart. And, 
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though we send out longing thoughts and eager wishes 
of assurance, we can only wait and hope and pray. 

And then it is that we come to the second feature in 
the Psalmist’s promise, ‘In thy presence, O God, is 
fulness of joy.” When he does not show us any more 
the path of life, we will rest contented with his presence, 
assured that in his goodness we may trust, and that his 
providence which worketh all things well will leave us 
nothing we need fear. 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need. 
It is the thought of God. 


“T ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 


More and more, I think, we feel the glory of that 
faith and the great sufficiency of that conviction. Be- 
cause there is a Higher Power in this world whose will 
I serve, whose laws surround me, and uphold; because 
he works in ways that I can only dimly understand, and 
moves in mighty paths that far outreach my short and 
feeble sight; because his spirit filleth all things and his 
nature is eternal goodness; because he knows the way 
I take, while his everlasting arms are underneath,— 
therefore my spirit clings to one abiding trust, and in 
his presence there is fulness of contentment. ‘Dearly 
beloved, now are we the children of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.’”’ But we know that 
he will order what is best for us, and in the meantime we 
may wisely wait his will. 


‘And so beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


Spiritual Life, 


Life is fuller and sweeter for every fulness and sweet- 
ness that we take knowledge of. And to him that hath 
cannot help being given from everything.—Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 

wt 


There is no bondage like the bondage to self, none 
other that so enslaves. In our higher and happier moods 
I think we all have vision of the truth that we never are, 
nor can be, ‘‘paid’”’ for our best save only in the doing 
of it—F. L. Hosmer. 

Sd 


A man who might carve statues and paint pictures, 
spending his life in making mock flowers out of wax 
and paper, is wise compared with the man who might 
have God for company and yet shuts God out and lives 
an empty life —Phillips Brooks. 


wt 


Does ever anything so awful happen as when nothing 
happens, when life passes by us and around us and 
over us, and leaves us not otherwise than as it found 
us? Then we are no better, and, because we are no better, 
we are worse.—James O’D, Bennett, 
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In Manual VIII., Jesus of Nazareth, 
Rev. Charles Edwards Park evidently at- 
tempts the very difficult task of rendering 
the Gospel Story of Jesus into modern, 
every-day language. ‘The two horns of the 
dilemma—for a dilemma there certainly is 
—we take to be, on one hand, the danger 
that young scholars will lose all interest in 
the New Testament narrative through hav- 
ing heard it read to them in a perfunctory 
manner or dinned into their ears from the 
pulpit; or, on the other hand,—which we 
consider a very serious difficulty—the dan- 
ger of losing much of the dignity and beauty 
of the original by, as it were, translating it 
into the vernacular and even the colloquial. 
Of course, with a man of Mr. Park’s un- 
usually keen intellect, with his admirable 
skill in seizing upon salient points, his re- 
markable power of picturesque description,— 
not to speak of the very adroit way in which 
he can present some astonishing paradox, 
and make it seem true from either of its 
seemingly contradictory points,—sometimes, 
we say, he does set forth the picture, the 
episode, in a way that throws much fresh 
light upon it, as in the stories of the Three 
Temptations. Mr. Park thinks that Jesus 
had, at first, no decided notion that he was 
to play the rdle of the Messiah. Gradually, 
however, partly because it was put into his 
head by others, this idea dawned upon him. 
When Jesus was told that some called him 
Elijah or Jeremiah, our author adds, Jesus, 
“with a quiet little smile, asked them,”’ etc. 
Very good: we have always felt Jesus had 
a sense of humor, and it may have come out 
then. However, the conviction that he cer- 
tainly was the Messiah may have appeared 
more definitely at the time of the so-called 
Transfiguration, when perhaps Jesus thus 
communed with himself, “I have decided 
that I am the Christ.’’ In his notes*for the 
teacher’s help, Mr. Park is often at his best, 
with keen intelligence, wit, and wisdom, as 
in his explanation of Jesus’ Temptation, 
or when he says of the Resurrection legend: 
“The legend is a beautiful symbol of the 
profound spiritual truth that the spirit of 
Christ cannot perish and cannot be im- 
prisoned in rocky tombs. It lives in the 
hearts and lives of all men and women, in 
all times and places, who love him and know 
him, and try to make their lives as noble and 
pure as his.” 

In Mr. Henry H. Saunderson’s excellent 
manual, The Work of the Apostles, we 
have somewhat the same method followed 
as in his work on the Old Testament nar- 
ratives. We may notice a few points of the 
miracle at Pentecost: We cannot know 
just what happened. Some people may 
have gone into a trance, and spoken a lan- 
guage different from their ordinary speech. 
We cannot know. The idea of community 
living contained in the book of Acts is brought 
home to the scholar by suggesting the mu- 
nicipal ownership of parks, museums, etc. 
Paul’s speech at Athens is supplemented by 
passages from the Psalms, and that Great 
Unknown, the second Isaiah, in their mag- 
nificent statements that a perfect idea of 
God is too vast for human conception. This 
touch of humor is given in speaking of the 
superstition of the time: “If Paul dropped 
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his handkerchief, and one of those people 
picked it up, it was believed that the hand- 
kerchief could be carried where there was a 
sick person, and the sick person would get 
well. Or if Paul took off his tent-maker’s 
apron to go into the school building to 
preach, and one of those people picked it 
up and carried it away, it was believed to 
have the same power. So they thought it 
profitable to loan handkerchiefs and aprons 
to Paul!” The relation between the He- 
brews, the Greek, and the Roman is felici- 
tously indicated in one of the later lessons. 
“The Helps for Teachers’”’ are brief, but are 
really suggestive and helpful. 

To have put into seventy-two pages 
thirty-six lessons, which practically cover 
the great movements in the Christian Church 
for nineteen centuries, is no small feat, and 
this, we think, Rev. Charles T. Billings has 
done in Manual X., called Movements and 
Men of Christian History. Of course, these 
statements must be short and greatly to 
the point. We have, first, a consideration 
of the early martyrs and the Church Fathers, 
with some account of the rites and cere- 
monies of the early Christian Church. ‘Then 
comes the hardening and stiffening of doc- 
trine, through the making of the great 
creeds. Later is evolved the Church at 
Rome, with the supremacy of the pope and 
the split between the Eastern and Western 
churches. Now arises the Holy Roman 
Empire, which, as one wittily said, is a good 
enough title, but it was neither Roman nor 
an Empire, and certainly not Holy. Then 
came the Crusades, with the foundation of 
military orders and the persecution of 
heretics. Next, two great movements, the 
one artistic and intellectual, the Renais- 
sance; the other religious,—that is, the 
Reformation,—from which spring the great 
Protestant leaders, like Calvin, the Puri- 
tans, and Jonathan Edwards, and, finally, 
we have Unitarianism, with Channing. 
Mr. Billings happily concludes with two 
lessons on Darwin and Evolution, while 
“The Spiritual Life’ is appropriately de- 
voted to Emerson, who, as some one said 
a quarter of a century ago, ‘‘preached in 
all our Unitarian pulpits.’”” We quote these 
points: The fierce theology of Augustine 
that presented man’s exceeding sinfulness 
as the chief factor in life is strongly con- 
trasted with the teaching of Jesus who be- 
lieved in the essential goodness of human 
nature. The Crusades, though they failed 
in their special purpose, did good service in 
enlarging men’s outlook. Luther’s work is 
well summed up in the ‘‘moral,”’ “‘Have the 
courage of your convictions.”’ Mr. Billings 
recognizes that, in spite of Calvin’s ‘‘iron 
rule and narrowness,’ he played an impor- 
tant part in creating that form of Protes- 
tantism which brought the Pilgrims across 
the sea. The lesson on Unitarianism gives 
the chief facts in the history of our faith, 
with a few paragraphs devoted to Channing, 
concluding with James Freeman Clarke’s 
well-known “‘creed.”’ With a good teacher— 
always a sine qua non—this manual ought 
to open large regions of history and thought 
to boys and girls between fourteen and 
seventeen years of age. 

In one sense Rev. Henry T. Secrist, in 
his manual, No. XI., ‘‘ Comparative Studies 
in Religion, An Introduction to Unitarian- 
ism”—as do not allroads lead to Rome, or, 
better, to Reason?—has achieved the im- 
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possible. That is, in thirty-six lessons, he 
has given the scholar a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of all the greater race religions,— 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Buddhism, Zoroas- 
trian, Chinese, Mohammedan, with sketches 
of the various sects of Christianity, as the 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist, Swedenborgian, Uni- 
versalist. Then, as is fitting for a Unitarian 
Sunday-school, one-half of the manual is 
devoted to the history of the Unitarian 
Church,—its appearance in various coun- 
tries; its special leaders and prophets, as 
Channing, Emerson, and Parker, with half- 
a-dozen lessons on its belief; on such im- 
portant questions as God, man, Jesus, the 
Bible, Immortality; and four concluding 
lessons on its churches, worship, and—rather 
a wide subject—its ‘‘fruits.” These sug- 
gestive pages ‘are pegs upon which the 
scholar, and, more notably, the teacher, can 
hang any amount of information derived 
from books very often suggested by Mr. 
Secrist in the notes, 
study will really bring an apt scholar into 
some proper understanding of the world’s 
great spiritual forces from the very begin- 
ning of religious history. And of course 
this really means some clear perception of 
that mighty impulse which for English- 
speaking peoples was given within the life- 
time of not very old men by Sir William 
Jones and Max Miiller, and popularized 
in our own country by our own clear-sighted 
and wise demonstration of so many good 
things,—James Freeman Clarke in his Ten 
Great Religions. We think that Mr. 
Secrist properly devotes a good deal of space 
to Unitarianism, for we have little sym- 
pathy with those who to-day love to point 
out that one belief is just as good as another, 
quoting Pope’s aphorism that ‘‘He can’t be 
wrong whose life is in the right.” All the 
same, there is perhaps no harm in Unitarians 
waving their Unitarian flag a little; and that 
“the young person’? may do this with in- 
telligence, these lessons will, we think, prove 
most valuable. In setting forth our doc- 
trinal beliefs, Mr. Secrist is, of course, not 
dogmatic, but gives our central ideas, as 
the unity of God, the dignity of human 
nature; and, though Unitarians usually 
claim for Jesus ‘‘a strict humanity,” yet 
“they believe in humanity, not as de- 
praved, but as noble and divine. The 
greatness of human nature has given sig- 
nificance to the humanity of Jesus.” 

Since the appearance of that truly epoch- 
making book, Mr. Arnold’s Literature and 
Dogma, it has been commonly understood, 
at least by Unitarians, that the only way to 
read the Bible is to read it as one reads 
any other volume; ie., as a mixture of his- 
tory, poetry, romance, religion. In short, 
the Bible is literature. From this and other 
causes has sprung what is called the Higher 
Criticism, which has percolated down to 
the man in the street. Just as we hear 
people speak, though wrongly, of man’s 
descent from the monkey, who never read 
a word of Darwin, so those who could not 
assign a date to the book of Daniel have heard 
that perhaps it was not written in the time 
of the Captivity. To meet such half- 
knowledge, to clear up doubt and to put 
things generally in their right relations. 
Mr. John Mills Wilson has written Man- 
ual XII., on The Bible as: Literature. 
He has presented in brief shape all the im- 
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portant results of the Higher Criticism in 
regard to the various books of the Bible. 
For example: It is ‘‘significant of much’’ 
to say that the book of Amos, written in 
760 B.C., is therefore the oldest book in the 
Bible. The average boy, having found that 
book near the close of the Old Testament, 
has jumped to the conclusion that it was 
one of the latest books. Here are a few 
points: The'!four strands in the Pentateuch, 
the Jehovistic, Elohistic, Priestly, and 
Deuteronomist, are noted. The authorship 
of the Psalms, their zeal as opposed to their 
conventional value, is indicated. The Song 
of Solomon is treated for what it is,—a love 
song, with nothing religious about it. The 
book of Esther, written to explain the feast 
of Purim, is “‘not a valuable book,” “‘it shows 
Judaism at its worst.’”’ When we come to 
the New Testament, the author notes the 
difference between the Synoptics and the 
Gospel of John,—the latter with its pro- 
found immersion in Alexandrian philosophy. 
Paul’s chief theological service is freeing 
men from the idea of a religion of law, with 
the great fact that grace is universal. The 
manual ends with valuable lessons on the 
making of the Bible, the Apocrypha, old 
versions like the Vulgate and Septuagint, 
with the King James and the Revised Ver- 
sion. 


A Bird Sanctuary in North- 
hamptonshire. 


Some time ago I took in about four acres 
of parkland and planted it with every im- 
aginable hardy shrub and tree which bear 
fruit or berries beloved of the birds. It is 
now a fascinating tangle of leaves, fruit, 
berries, seeds, and cones in their season, 
with wild trails and natural paths leading 
here and there in dell, bank, knoll, or wilder- 
ness. 

I got the carpenter to build a little feed- 
ing pavilion of oak on oak posts, with a 
sloping shingle roof to keep off the snow and 
rain. Inside there are three tiers of oaken 
trays, in which I have placed every morning 
a mixture of chopped fat, suet, seeds, oats, 
eracked Indian maize, meal, and grit. Over 
this mixture we pour boiling water, and when 
it cools a little the trays are filled with. it 
On the ground beneath the pavilion we place 
a large, very shallow earthenware pan of 
fresh water. ‘This is renewed twice a day 
in the frosty weather and every morning 
otherwise. Fresh water is as necessary as 
food to our bird friends, especially in cold 
weather. 

On the crossbars that support or uphold 
this structure I hang cocoanuts, stuffed 
Our acrobatic friends, the tits, 


wondrous antics. 

This bird-feeding pavilion stands in front 
of our dining-room windows, and it is quite 
delightful to see the joy and surprise of the 
many varieties of birds which visit it. I 
have also invented feeding troughs for the 
birds, which are roofed over so as to protect 
them while feeding from the snow and rain. 
These troughs are placed in sheltered cor- 
ners of the gardens. On almost every tree 
TI have hung up great feeding sticks, with 
deep, round holes which are filled with fat 
and seeds regularly. In the wilderness 1| 
hang up meaty bones on the tree branches and 
edibles at which the birds like to peck. ' 
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Outside each of the bedroom windows I 
have had oak trays put up on supports of 
iron. On these trays food and fresh water 
are placed every morning for the birds. I 
have also put several hundreds of nesting- 
boxes in the trees and in many quiet re- 
treats all over the grounds, so I think and 
hope the birds are happy there. 

In America we always gave the birds a 
Christmas tree, and I have tried to keep 
up the custom in my adopted home. Our 
servants are very good to the birds, and 
outside the windows many birds feed with- 
out fear, or chatter, gossip, and sing while 
the maids are sewing close by. Often when 
I am walking in the garden the birds come 
so near that I can touch them. They sing 
to me, and I learn many beautiful secrets 
from them.—Ivrene Osgood, in the Queen, 


Literature. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. By 
Irving King, Ph.D. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75 net.—The social psy- 
chology of primitive religion offers a wide 
field for study and research, and President 
King’s contribution to the subject has in- 
terest and influence at this time. People 


jare generally coming to see that, while the 


history of religion may presuppose a sort of 
innate “‘religious sense’”’ as its starting-point, 
the science of religion must try to break this 
up into simpler elements. Several of these 
chapters have already appeared as essays 
in philosophical and psychological journals. 
President King’s view-point, as outlined in 
the preface, is that the religious attitude has 
been built up through the overt activities 
which appear in primitive social groups, 
activities which were either spontaneous 
and playful or which appeared with refer- 
ence to meeting various practical needs of 
the life process; and that the development 
of emotional values has been mediated 
through the fact that these activities were 
in the main social. While certain topics 
that are of interest to the student of primitive 
religion, such as the development of sacri- 
fice and of birth, marriage, death, and burial 
ceremonies, have been omitted from con- 
sideration, the book gains on the whole by 
limiting the amount of detail and present- 
ing main principles effectively. After de- 
fining the scope of the psychology of relig- 
ion and the settlement of preliminary ques- 
tions regarding its evolution, President King 
shows, with many illustrations from prim- 
itive peoples, how the genesis of the religious 
attitude proceeds from the valuational con- 
sciousness and considers the import of the 
social atmosphere in which general human 
characteristics are determined. Religious 
acts were originally social acts, and the 
essential nature of primitive religion, starting 
from a belief in a mysterious power, is made 
clearer by studying it in relation to the belief 
in magic. The origin and development of 
concepts of divine personages and the prob- 
lem of monotheism and the higher ethical 
conceptions of the Deity are clearly set 
forth in important chapters, and the ap- 
parent connection of religion with patholog- 
ical experiences gives opportunity for the 
frank and well-balanced discussion of a sub- 
ject that presents great complexity. The 
field in which Prof. James stands unrivalled— 
namely the psychopathic aspects of the 
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religious consciousness—is not considered 
open for discussion. That such phenomena 
have existed and do exist is taken for granted, 
and President King confines himself to the 
question of the significance of such phenom- 
ena for the development of religious values. 
While it is impossible to classify expressions 
of religion as true and false, it may be made 
plain that some religious valuations are 
higher than others. President King con- 
cludes that the religious attitude may find 
embodiment in some form of supernatural- 
ism, but that the supernaturalism is not the 
cause of that attitude, nor can it be used to 
prove its validity. Social acceptance con- 
tinues to be the test of religious truth, rather 
than certain supposedly unusual expe- 
riences. If the deliverance of the prophet 
or Messiah chances to connect with genuine 
human needs, and if it is promulgated by 
disciples who translate it effectively into the 
varied conditions of social life, it comes to 
be regarded as true prophecy. Though the 
new teaching be quite worthy, if it fails to 
relate itself to the conditions that make for 
social acceptance, it comes to be considered 
as false doctrine. The closing chapter on 
“Religious Valuation and Supernaturalism’”’ 
appeared in part in the Monzst, under the 
title, ‘‘The Pragmatic Interpretation of 
Christian Dogina.” A practical situation 
needs no logical proof. ‘‘The supernatural 
facts embodied in the creed do not need to 
be disproved to lose their peculiar value. 
This value is already lost when they can be 
reasonably doubted.’”? The individual who 
finds in the Scriptures a key that interprets 
his ethical life asks for no other proof that 
they are inspired. We quote President 
King’s closing paragraph as the summing 
up of the conclusion to which all reasoning 
tends. “Religion is essentially a faith that 
the universe in which we have our being 
contains the elements that can satisfy in 
some way our deepest aspirations. The 
concept of God as a father and a friend, 
with whom communion is possible, is a 
legitimate way for the religious mind to 
symbolize its faith in the reality of life. 
In so far as such symbolism satisfies and 
helps, it represents a genuine aspect of real- 
ity. It is also quite possible for the relig- 
ious mind to develop under the stimulus 
of this method of expression. But the mode 
of expression can never be taken as a means 
of proving the validity of the attitude of 
mind behind it.” 


Horace MANN. EDUCATOR, PATRIOT, AND 
REFORMER. A Study in Leadership. By 
George Allen Hubbell, Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
William F. Fell Company.—This book gives 
not only a just estimate of a great American 
leader, it is also an inspiring presentation 
of his strong personality and a careful 
description of his influence. The life of 
Horace Mann is not merely for the school- 
teacher, though every teacher should be 
familiar with it. Mann had wide interests, 
and almost every kind of humanitarian 
worker will find in him no small measure of 
leadership. It is the peeuliar merit of this 
book that it presents Horace Mann as a 
leader in many human interests, all of which 
centred in one profound motive. A picture 
of some determined leadership, such as is 
here given, makes it a specially timely book. 
Dr. Hubbell is well qualified by disposition 
and vocation to be a biographer of Horace 
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Mann. He tells us that Mann’s influence 
fell upon him when he was a teacher in a 
village school. At Antioch College, as stu- 
dent and professor, he came in close touch 
with the traditions and spirit of its great 
president. Later studies and access to 
manuscripts and letters have added to the 
excellence of the book. Horace Mann’s 
early training and his revolt against Calvin- 
ism on account of the drowning of a brother 
win the attention of the religious liberal, 
to see what is the outcome. Mann’s work 
for the schools of Massachusetts is naturally 
brought into prominence. Dr. Hubbell 
calls him an educational statesman. His 
efforts in establishing the hospital for the 
insane at Worcester are an illustration to 
show how he was a pioneer in many hu- 
manitarian methods which have been rec- 
ognized generally now as sound. For many 
the surprising part of this book will be the 
description of Horace Mann’s work as presi- 
dent of Antioch College. The difficulties 
in the situation are recognized. The gen- 
eral impression is that Mann’s work here 
ended in failure. In this book it is more 
clearly shown than anywhere else what im- 
portant and lasting influence he had in this 
position. Many New Englanders especially 
should read this description of what seemed 
to them a lamentable end of what was other- 
wise a great career. They will see that it 
was a career great to its very ending. The 
writer’s willingness to acknowledge certain 
lapses in his hero makes his biography all 
the more trustworthy. The book is about 
the right compass to leave a definite impres- 
sion of Mann’s personality. It is a work 
for the general reader as much as for the 
student of education and reform. 


Tue AMERICAN PEOPLE. By A. Maurice 
Low. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.25 net. Postage, 20 
cents.—There has been much discussion of 
the probability of a new race coming into 
being on the American continent. Mr. 
Low thinks that it has come. Zangwill, in 
The Melting Pot, expresses the hope that the 
blood of all the peoples in America will be 
mingled and a new race be the resultant. 
Walt Whitman sang 


“Come, I will make the continent indis- 
soluble; 
I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever shone upon; 
I will make divine, magnetic lands 
With the love of comrades,; 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


“T will plant companionship thick as trees 
along all the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
and all over the prairies.”’ 


The hope of Walt Whitman was in a new 
spirit, which he names Democracy in this 
same song. By this spirit there should 
become one people. But Mr. Low believes 
that America has developed a people with a 
new way of thinking, and that this American 
psychology already constitutes us a new 
race. For nationality is not land nor 
human bodies nor laws, but a state of mind, 
a way of thinking which determines action, 
and the life of action is the characteristic 
life. Mr. Low traces the formative in- 
fluences that have made the new race, find- 
ing even in the “cold wave’ a tonic which 
all Americans are taking. This tonic changes 
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every man who lives here, so that he ceases 
to be what he was in any other country. 
American ideals are imbibed by all. Eu- 
rope has about the same territory as the 
United States. But in Europe the people 
are divided by languages, political divisions, 
and racial prejudices. In the United States 
one language is spoken in the whole terri- 
tory, and all foreigners quickly acquire that 
language. There are many States, with 
State governments, but the people of all 
States are united in loyalty to the federal 
government. In politics the idea of the 
federal government is dominant. Thus 
America assimilates the people of many races, 
transforming them physically and mentally, 
and making of them a people essentially one 
without waiting for the slow process of amal- 
gamation by the mingling of the blood of 
all. This book traces with much insight and 
discrimination the development of American 
political and vital ideas till a distinctly 
American state of mind, a national psychol- 
ogy, had been produced. The discussion 
of the life of the various colonies is fas- 
cinating, though that is secondary to the con- 
sideration of the mental foundations and de- 
velopment of the country; for this book is 
avowedly ‘“‘a study in national psychology.” 
Mr. Low has made a valuable contribution 
to the literature of American life. 


Tue Apostonic Ack. By E. von Dob- 


schutz. Translated by F. L. Pogson, M.A. 
London: Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2s.—The form of the Chris- 


tian Church and the content of Christian 
doctrine are, in some measure, a transcript 
of the life of the Mediterranean nations in 
the centuries immediately following the time 
of Jesus. This book begins with the death 
of Jesus and traces the fortunes of the new 
faith till it was firmly established in Europe. 
The treatment is rationalistic and at the 
same time thoroughly scholarly. The author 
seeks the natural causes for the movements 
that issued in Christianity. After the in- 
troduction, on the significance of the Apos- 
tolic Age, the book takes up the matter in 
three divisions: the first dealing with the 
time when the new faith was enclosed in 
Judaism, the second when it had made a 
place for itself in the Greco-Roman world, 
the third carries the story on to the post- 
Apostolic Age. ‘The first traces the causes 
that led to the establishment of the com- 
munity in Jerusalem and the breaking out 
of persecution. ‘The second traces the in- 
fluences at work in the new faith when it 
carried on its extensive propaganda, the 
missionary journeys. The third deals with 
the persecution under Nero and the con- 
sequences of it. The whole work illuminates 
an important period in the history of the 
world, a supremely important one in the 
evolution of religion among men. 


PorFirio0 Diaz. By José F. Godoy. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net. 
—Of President Diaz of Mexico, President 
Taft has written as the great man to whom 
is due the greatness of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, and the glowing tribute of Senator Root 
is worth quoting. ‘‘Whether one considers 
the adventurous, daring, chivalric incidents 
of his early career; whether one considers 
the vast work of government which his 
wisdom and courage and commanding char- 
acter accomplished; whether one considers 
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the singularly attractive personality, no one 
lives to-day whom I would rather see than 
President Diaz. If I were a poet, I would 
write a poem; if I were a musician, I would 
compose triumphal marches; if I were a 
Mexican, I should feel that the steadfast 
loyalty of a lifetime could not be too much 
in return for the blessings that he has brought 
to my country.” These biographical 
sketches of the military general and suc- 
cessful statesman are based on accurate 
information, much of which has been ob- 
tained through personal observation. Diaz 
was born on the anniversary of Mexican 
independence, Sept. 15, 1830. From the 
time when, as a student, scarcely seventeen 
years of age, he offered his services against 
the American invaders of his country, up 
to the present year, his life has been de- 
voted to the interests of his country, and 
his services in her behalf have been generally 
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A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
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By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 
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The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tse Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 


Sunday-schools. 
From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 


CoMMENDATIONS. 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. .. . Altogether the com- 
piles has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

ook will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collec« 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ...It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
7G to using the first part of the book in my own 

amily. 

Returnable. Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
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recognized. The centennial of Mexican in- 
dependence is to be celebrated next Sep- 
tember, and this book, which recounts the 
successive periods in the history of the 
country as well as the biography of the man 
who has done most for it, has a timely in- 
terest. One chapter is given up to tributes 
from prominent men, written especially for 
this book, among which may’ be letters 
from James Bryce and Seth Low. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
By F. E. Weiss. London: Philip Green. 
1s. net—Here is a thoroughly scholarly 
and modern treatment of this important 
subject. The great doctrine of evolution 
has revolutionized modern thinking: it 
must necessarily modify profoundly the 
conception of the place of religion and moral- 
ity in human life. Among the Greeks there 
were perceptions of the truth of evolution; 
but apparently it was inopportunely checked 
by the coming of the oriental thought of 
fixed species embodied in the Hebrew sacred 
writings. The coming of Christianity among 
the Greeks brought the Old Testament. 
In view of the laws that have governed the 
survival of life, the qualities that make 
“fitness,’’ it is evident that the morality of 
a race must be of a kind that makes strength 
and not weakness. Orthodox Christianity, 
aiming at a type of life that shall be a prep- 
aration for ‘‘another world,’ has not de- 
veloped a system of morals that is adequate 
for the discipline of a kind of life that as- 
sures survival under the laws of this evo- 
lutionary world. Our religion and morality 
need to be reinterpreted in the light of the 
laws of vital strength and progress: educa- 
tion and religious development must bring 
themselves into accord with the inevitable 
movements of evolution. 


WITH THE PROFESSOR. By Grant Show- 
erman. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s 
and Scribner's Magazines, and the Educa- 
tional Review have printed certain chapters 
from this book as separate essays, so that 
the Professor is no stranger to one who be- 
lieves in the essay as perhaps the most de- 
lightful form of literature. These reflec- 
tions give us the philosophy of one who 
wishes to reconcile high thinking with com- 
fortable living and an interest in society 
with a distaste for such social functions as 
afternoon teas. The Professor has no 
notion of setting himself to be cheerful. 
He would rather look facts in the face and 
not try to call a spade a tennis racket, with 
probable inconvenience if he should under- 
take to put the assumption to practical use 
on the tennis court; yet that the essays 
make for cheerfulness in the reader is per- 
haps an equally valuable characteristic. 
Humor is not lacking, and in the course of 
the book one finds himself ready to adopt 
the Professor’s mode of thinking, with few 
reservations. 


HABIT-FORMATION AND THE SCIENCE OF 
TEaAcHING. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. 
New York, London, Bombay, and Calcutta: 
Longmans, Green & Co.,—This book deals 
with a subject of the highest importance, 
a subject neglected by many writers on 
educational topics and by many teachers 
in their practical work. The child sits 
before the teacher and ought to become 
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something more and other than what it is, 
What it can become is based on what it is. 
Many teachers recognize and deal with the 
capacity of the child for memory, imagina- 
tion, reason, affection, loyalty, and other 
mental and moral qualities; but the capac- 


ity for habit-formation is one of the child’s | 


largest capacities. Observe children at work 
or at play, study their thought and their 
speech, watch their growth. One of the 
most wonderful of observable phenomena, 
one strangely overlooked and neglected, is 
the process of habit-formation. This book 
is a thorough treatise on the subject of habit- 
formation from one who shows himself a 
thorough observer and a discerning teacher. 


FLUTTERFLY. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 75 
cents.—Mrs. Burnham’ spretty fairy story 
teaches that love is the greatest power, 
and that one may better live in Freezeland 
where Jack Frost rules, than be a human 
being without a human heart. The story 
is slight, but the delicately colored pictures 
make the book attractive. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harper's Handy-Book for Girls; edited 
by Anna Parmly Paret and published by 
Harper & Brothers, indicates the wide scope 
which modern girls have in the exercise of 
their artistic taste and ability. They may 
enter the field of arts and crafts, and make 
their own jewelry, if they like, and have 
patience. Metal-work, leather-work, and 
tapestry often satisfy a desire for occupa- 
tion that was never gratified in the days of 
the old-fashioned sewing and knitting; but 
the modern girl can work with her needle 
as well as her grandmother did, and the 
chapters on embroidery, millinery, and 
dressmaking contain helpful suggestions. 
Several chapters contain hints for home 
furnishings and decoration, and, although 
the tendency seems to be here for excess of 
detail and an effect of overcrowding, that 
depends on individual taste, and a bright 


girl can choose what belongs to her. Chap- 
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BY 
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There are two kinds of proof employed by 
modern science,—one, actual experience and 
ocular demonstration; the other, inference 
from what zs experienced to that which cannot 
in the nature of things be experienced. This 
proof of logical inference is as valid and as 
much used by science as the other, and it is on 
this scientific method that the author of this 
tract bases his arguments. 
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ters on gifts, entertaining, physical culture, 
and other outlets for activity complete a 
desirable book. Price, $1.75. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmiilan Company, New York. 
The Development of Religion. By Irving King, Ph.D- 
$1.75 net. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Stories and Story-telling in Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. By Edward Porter St. John, A.M., Pd.M. 50 
cts. 


From the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
ondon. 


Prayers for Church and Home. 1s. net. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


With the Professor. By Grant Showerman, $1.50 net. 
The Unknown Quantity. By Gertrude Hall. $1.50. 


From Sherman, French & Co,, Boston. 


A Married Priest. By Albert Houtin. 70 cts. net. 
Belief in a Personal God. By A.v.C. P. Huizinga. 50 


cts, 
The Facts of Faith. By Charles Edward Smith, D.D. 
80 cts. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


ee Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni- 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 

No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. 

No. 4. ARemedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No.6. The Social Conscience and the 
Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 


By Rev. 


No. 7. 


FRIENDLY VISITING 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond 


“One of the most deplorable results of our 
changed ways of living in cities is that we are 
finding it more and more easy to hold and 
express the most approved views about poverty 
without maintaining any personal relations 
with the poor whatever.” Through social 
stratification people are getting out of touch 
with each other, and the loss which comes from 
this drifting apart is very great. -The poor 
lose by it, but the loss to the well-to-do is the 
greatest of all, They are becoming provincial, 
they talk about their neighbors, but do not 
understand them. The remedy for this un- 
fortunate situation is better acquaintance and 
a return to good old customs of neighborliness. 
Miss Richmond emphasizes her point by ex- 
tracts from private letters in which the writers 
testify to the value of friendly visiting in en- 
abling them to get back into genuine relations 
with their fellows. Her paper will be found 
both interesting and helpful. 
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Che Dome, 
An Easter Song. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


That Jesus lived, that Jesus died, 
The ancient stories tell; 
With words of wisdom, love, and truth, 
That he could speak so well: 
And all so great his work for man, 
T hail him, brave and free, 
The highest of heroic souls 
Who lived and died for me. 


That Jesus rose, that Jesus reigns, 
The hearts that love him know; 
They feel him guide and strengthen them, 
As on through life they go. 
Rejoicing in his leadership, 
The heavenward way I see, 
And shall not stray if I can say, 
He rose and reigns in me. 


For the Christian Register. 
Patty’s Easter Offering. 


— 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“T mean to give the most beautiful lily, 
in a pot, for Easter,’ said Patty. ‘‘I have 
forty-seven cents now, and I can save up 
enough for three dollars by Easter Eve.” 

“Patty, I want you to come with me to 
see a very sick girl,’ said her aunt Helen. 
“She was in my Sunday-school class, but 
I fear she will never be in it again.” 

Patty had never seen any one look as 
white and frail as little Cora did. She was 
lying on a tiny bed, clean and neat, in a tiny 
room, also clean and neat, shabby though 
the furniture was. 

While Patty’s aunt talked to Cora’s 
mother, the two little girls looked shyly at 
each other. 

“T hope you’ll be better by Easter,’’ said 
Patty. 

“T hope so,’’ said Cora, her dark eyes fill- 
ing with tears. “I wanted to buy a beau- 
tiful lily for the altar, but I have only 
twenty-two cents, and now—now I can’t go 
messages or do anything to earn money.”’ 

Patty was very silent as she walked home 

“Aunt Helen,” she said at length. “I 
think I’ll buy my lily and give it to Cora, 
so that she can send it to the church.” 

“Tt will not be Cora’s gift unless she 
earns it,’’ replied Aunt Helen. ‘‘I don’t 
think that will make her any happier.” 

“What else can I do?’’ Patty was puzzled. 

“The best way to help others is not to 
give them things, but to put them in the 
way of earning,’’ answered Aunt Helen. 

Patty thought the matter over, but could 
not see what to do. Then she had a talk 
with mother. Oh, how many tangles were 
straightened out after a talk with mother! 

The next day Patty went alone to see 
Cora. The little invalid was sitting up in 
bed. 

“T came to see if you knew how to knit?”’ 
said Patty. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” cried Cora, eagerly. 

“Then would you knit me some things, 
—comforters and garters, and perhaps a 
pair of mittens, for the Indian sales?’ said 
Patty. ‘“‘I will bring the wool, and pay you 
for the work, too.’’ 

Little Cora’s eyes were very bright. 

“Oh, that is too good to be true!” she 
said. ‘I can earn money for the lily after 
all,”’ 
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Throughout that Lent—which was a very 
mild and sunny one as to weather—Patty 
went often to see Cora. All her own earn- 
ings were turned over to the little knitter. 
When Easter Eve came, she had paid Cora 
two dollars and twenty-eight cents. You 
will see how much Cora had if you remember 
what she started out with. 

Poor, little crippled Cora could not go out to 
choose the lily. That pleasure was Patty‘s. 
And in her many visits she had grown so 
fond of the little girl who could not run 
about that it was with scarcely any heart- 
ache that she saw Cora write the name of the 
church and the clergyman on the card 
which was tied to the lily. 

Oh, how beautiful that lily was! How 
white its blossoms, how shining its green 
leaves, how sweet its fragrance! 

“Tt will look lovely on the altar steps,” 
said Cora, a great joy in her eyes. “‘Sup- 
pose nobody had given me any work?”’ 

“Then you would have offered your dis- 
appointment to God, and he would have 
taken that as Easter offering,’ said Aunt 
Helen. ‘‘But I am glad you had the lily.” 

“Aunt Helen,” said Patty, as they walked 
home from the early Easter service, with 
the memory of the flower-decked altar, the 
perfumed silence of the great church, fresh | 
in their memories, “I meant to have offered 
my disappointment—about not sending a 
lily—as my Easter offering, but I hadn’t 
any disappointment to offer. I was just 
glad—only glad.” 

“Vou had offered the disappointment in 
Lent,”’ replied her aunt. ‘‘And God had 
changed it into joy—as he does all disap- 
pointments really offered to him.” 


| 
| 
Miss Althea’s Party. 


The Tuesday that Miss Althea Jennings 
was to have her party came at last, though 
Joy and Bobby began to feel that it never 
would. 

Joy was all in white, Bobby was all in 
white, and behind trotted Pester, as they 
went across the road to where Miss Althea 
was waiting for them upon the veranda steps. 

“Oh, here come my two little guests!” 
she said. ‘‘Now come and see my dear 
Granny Jennings. You know she is all the 
family I have.” 

Granny was a beautiful old lady, with 
soft white hair that waved back under her 
white lace cap and a smile that made you 
love her right away; but poor Granny 
Jennings was very hard of hearing, and, when 
you talked to her, you had to speak right 
into her ear trumpet, which, as Bobby told 
his mother afterward, looked ‘‘Just for all 
the world, Mamma ‘Tate, like a black hose 
with a funnel fast to it.” 

Miss Althea spoke right in the trumpet 
and said: ‘‘These are my little guests, 
Granny, little Joy Day and Bobby Tate, 
and this little white doggie is Pester Peter.” 

“Well, my, my!” said Granny, smiling 
at the little folks, ‘“‘and what do you call 
your dollies?”’ and she offered Joy the funnel. 

Oh, how scared little Joy Day was! Her 


little face got as red as a rose; but, after a 
minute, she took the trumpet and said in 
scared little squeak, ‘‘Lilybell—and Rosie, 
and Posie—and Teddy Bear.” 

“Um, um!’ said Granny. ‘Little Bet, 
Moses, Poser, and Tiddlywinks! Very nice 
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names, my little dear, very nice names!” 
For, you see, she hadn’t understood little 
Joy at all. 

Then it was Bobby’s turn, and bravely 
he grasped the trumpet when Granny offered 
it to him. 

“You are a brave little boy, my grand- 
daughter tells me, ’’said Granny. 

Now Bobby’s face was as red as two roses, 
and he couldn’t think of a word to say, 
except a meek little ‘‘ Thank you,”’ and even 
that stuck in his throat. 

“Y’d—I’d rather,” he stammered to Miss 
Althea, as he looked at the sweet old face 
nodding and smiling at him, “‘I’d —I’d rather 
kiss her, please, Miss Althea, than talk to 
her.” 

Then Miss Althea told Granny what 
Bobby had said, and they both laughed, and 
then Granny kissed the little folk, and told 
Miss Althea to see that they had a good time, 
and sent them happily away. 

Good time! Just as if any one at Miss 
Althea’s could help having a good time! And 
by and by Miss Althea said, “Now I think 
it’s time to see my little house.” 

So up the broad stairs went Miss Althea, 
and on one side of her hopped Bobby Tate, 
and on the other side hopped little Joy 
Day, and in front and behind and every- 
where at once scampered Pester Peter, 
just as if he were the whole party. But at 
last, in spite of giggles and gurgles and 
jumpy jumps, they all arrived safely before 
the door of Miss Althea’s room. 

““Now,”’ said Miss Althea, ‘‘shut your little 
eyes as tight as ever you can, and wait 
until I say one, two, three!’’ 

So Bobby and Joy—but not Pester Peter 
—shut their eyes as tight as ever they could, 
while Miss Althea opened the door and drew 
them inside counting ‘‘One, two, three!” 

And then, oh, then— 

“‘Oh-o-o!”’ gasped little Joy Day. 

“Why ee-ee!’’ squealed little Bobby Tate. 

Miss Althea’s room wasall darkened, and 
on the big table in the centre was a dear 
little house, like a really, truly grown-up 
house, only oh, so wee! and through its 
open windows and doors shone the loveliest 
of lights. 

“Come, stand on these little stools you 
lumps of delight!” laughed Miss Althea, 
just as happy and excited as the two little 
folk. ‘‘This is my doll house that I played 
with when I was a little girl. When I was 
very, very good, Granny Jennings always 
let me have the room darkened, and light 
the candles in my doll house, so the light 
would shine out on the garden. See the 
little trees, dears, that make the garden, 
and this bridge across the little river; the 
river is a bit of looking-glass, but it looks 
like water in the candle light.” 

“But, oh, the weeny-teeny little furni- 
ture!’ said Bobby, standing on the stool 
and putting his head down on the table so 
he could see through the open window. 

“And, oh, the weeny-teeny dollies!” 
giggled Joy, hopping up and down upon her 
stool. ‘“‘O Bobby! look at the nursey- 
doll with the wee little baby in long clothes 
in her arms!”’ 

‘‘And see the papa doll,’”’ chuckled Bobby, 
“and the little bit of a boy-doll!”’ 

Dear me! I don’t know who had the 
best time at Miss Althea’s party,—Joy or 
Bobby or Pester Peter or Miss Althea her- 
self. And, when they had played and played 


ry 
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and played with the doll house, they went 
_down stairs to the prettiest party dinner 
you ever saw. 

There was a little low table with a bowl 
of pink roses in the middle, and all the dishes 
were dolly size, just the very ones Miss 
Althea had played with when she was a little 
girl. And such sandwiches and such lovely 
fruit and such little pink cakes and little 
pink candies, and ice-cream made like really 
peaches with two leaves on the stem! How 
Joy and Bobby did giggle over those pretty 
peaches! And Pester Peter?—oh! he had 
a delicious chicken bone and three pink 
candies on a china plate set on a napkin 
right by Miss Althea’s chair, and he behaved 
beautifully. 

When the party was all over, little Joy 
Day and little Bobby Tate said ‘‘Good- 
bye!” in Granny Jennings’s ear trumpet, 
and ‘“‘Good-bye, good-bye!’”’ to dear Miss 
Althea; and away they went across the 
street, Joy pushing her wicker doll carriage 
in which rode Lilybell and Rosie and Posie 
and Teddy Bear, and after her trotted Bobby 
Tate, and behind him tagged Pester Peter. 

“The darlings!”? said Miss Althea, as she 
watched them go.—A gnes McClelland Daulton, 
in Little Folks. 


The Wonderful Cave. 


The caves of Kentucky, of which the 
Mammoth Cave is the largest and most 
famous, are rich in saltpetre. In 1806 
Doctor Brown of Lexington, Ky., rode a 
thousand miles on horseback to communi- 
cate this fact to the American Philosophical 
Society, and six or seven years later the in- 
formation became of great service to the 
government, during the war with Great 
Britain. Some time after that a narrow 
crevice was found in the Mammoth Cave, 
opening into a pit. The miners had an 
idea that the place must be very rich in 
nitrous earth, and this opinion led to a 
curious discovery, which is described by 
Doctor Hovey, in a paper read before the 
American Geographical Society. 

One of the miners, in making an examina- 
tion of the crevice, dropped his lamp. He 
climbed down a little way into the ugly 
black hole and felt for his lamp with a 
stick. The stick in turn slipped from his 
hand, and went rattling down into the abyss. 

The lamp was a simple affair, but, as it 
could not be replaced without a journey of 
two hundred miles, its loss was a serious 
matter. Accordingly a sprightly young 
negro was let down by a rope, as a sort of 
animated plummet, to gauge the depth of 
the pit. 

He failed to recover the lamp, but brought 
back reports of an underground temple so 
magnificent that for a generation the report 
was current that the lad had lost his wits. 
Then, thirty years afterward, an old guide 
made his way from another direction into 
what is now called the Egyptian Temple, 
and there, side by side, found the missing 
lamp and stick, lying near the splendid 
columns of the temple. 

There are six of the columns. They aver- 
age eighty feet in height and twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and stand in a semicircle, 
flanked by pyramidal towers. The material 


_is gray odlite, fluted by deep furrows, ve- 
neered with yellow stalagmite, rich as jasper, 
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and covered by tracery as elaborate as 
Chinese carving. 

And thus the little darky, whose very name 
is unknown, found what was as marvellous 
as anything revealed by Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp, but found no one to credit his story. 


Alphabet Rhymes. 


B is for Bad little Bridget, 

Who is morn, noon and night in a fidget. 
Her dresses she tears, 
And she tumbles down stairs, 

And her mother’s most worn to a midget. 


C is for Curious Charlie, 

Who lives on rice, oatmeal, and barley. 
He once wrote a sonnet 
On his mother’s best bonnet, 

And he lets his hair grow long and snarly. 


D is for Dear little Dinah, 

Whose manners grow finer and finer. 
She smiles and she bows 
To the pigs and the cows, 

And she calls the old cat Angelina 


E is for Erring young Edward, 
Who never can bear to go bedward. 
Every evening at eight 
He bewails his hard fate, 
And they’re all quite discouraged with Edward. 
—Isabel F. Bellows, 


Puritan Small Boys. 


In a book in which Jonathan Trumbull 
recorded the minor cases he tried as justice 
of the peace is this entry: ‘‘His Majesties 
Tithing man entered complaint against 
Jona. and Susan Smith, that on the Lord’s 
Day, during Divine Service, they did smile.” 
They were found guilty, and each was fined 
five shillings and costs. But it was the 
“small boy”’ whose behavior in the meeting- 
house provoked the Puritan elders to groan 
in chorus, ‘‘ Foolishness is bound in the heart 
of a child.” 

The boy behaved badly because he was 
seated with other boys, instead of with his 
father and mother in a family pew. They 
were herded together on the pulpit and gal- 
lery stairs, and tithingmen and constables 
were appointed to watch over them, ‘‘and 
see that they behave themselves comelie, 
and use such raps and blows as meet.”’ 

In one parish it was ordered in town meet- 
ing ‘‘that there be some sticks set up in 
various places in the meeting-house, and 
fit persons by them and to use them.” 

In Miss Earle’s book, ‘‘The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England,” a story is told of 
Doctor Dakin hearing a noise while he was 
praying in a church in Quincy. The min- 
ister opened his eyes to discover the c2use, 
and saw a red-haired boy clutching the rail- 
ing on the front edge of the gallery, while a 
venerable deacon clutched the boy. At 
last the balustrade gave way, and boy and 
deacon fell with a crash. The deacon then 
led the boy out of the meeting-house, and 
swishing sounds, accompanied by wails, 
were soon heard from the region of the 
horse-sheds. 

Parson Chauncy of Durham, when a boy 
in his congregation misbehaved in meeting, 
and was ‘‘punched up”’ by the tithingman, 
would stop in his sermon, and, calling the 
offender by name, would ask him to call at 
the parsonage the next day. At these 
Monday interviews such tender and beauti- 
ful lessons were taught the bad boys that 
they looked upon Mr. Chauncy as a model 
of Christian patience and gentleness. 
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A Yankee trait early showed itself, for in 
1729 the town of Medford passed an order 
to prosecute ‘“‘all who cut the seats in the 
meeting-house.’”’ Those Puritan boys would 
whittle, and in spite of the tithingman’s 
watchfulness the seats were hacked and cut. 


The Queen and the Wood-cutter. 
A former queen of Spain once rode out 
in the country, when the driver of the royal 
carriage became lost and spent two hours 
vainly trying to find the way. The queen 
and the infanta were somewhat alarmed. 

All at once they came upon an old wood- 
cutter, who, with a bunch of fagots upon 
his back, gathered laboriously from the 
stunted bushes to be found here and there, 
had sunk down to the ground, evidently 
for a moment’s rest. 

‘Ho, my good man!” the driver of the 
royal carriage called out. ‘Will you tell 
us the road to Madrid?”’ 

“No,” said the wood-cutter, ‘‘I will not, 
except on one condition.” 

“What’s that?” 

‘“That you take me in and carry me back 
to the city.” 

The coachman declined to do this. 

“Very well, then; find the road yourself,” 
said the wood-cutter. 

_ The queen here intervened. She ordered 
the coachman to let the man tie his fagot 
at the back of the coach, and to take him 
upon the driver’s seat and drive him home. 

The man tied his rough fagot at the back 
of the royal coach, mounted the box, and 
the road to Madrid was soon found. 

When the royal carriage entered the city 
in this queer state, there was a great sensa- 
tion, as the people readily recognized the 
equipage. The wood-cutter sat proudly on 
the box. When his quarter was reached, 
he got down and unfastened his fagot. The 
queen put her head out of the door. 

“Go to the royal palace to-morrow,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and your service will be rewarded.”’ 

The old man, suddenly perceiving whose 
passenger he had been, was overcome with 
humiliation. He stood bowing, rubbing his 
cap between his hands, and uttering excla- 
mations of astonishment until the carriage 
was out of sight. 


? 


Little Ernest and Lilian were rummaging 
in mamma’s pantry for the forbidden cracker 
basket. Ernest at last found it, and was 
helping himself, when Lilian meekly asked 
for her portion. ‘‘No, no,” said he, “you 
can’t have it. It’s bad enough for me to be 
taking the crackers.” 


A five-year-old boy who had had the 
mumps, though he had quite recovered, was 
kept indoors for prudence’ sake. 

As he saw his companions playing out 
of doors, he pleaded hard to join them. 
His mother tried to induce him to play in- 
doors. 

“But I want fresh air!’”’ he exclaimed, 

“Then raise the window, dear,” she said, 
pointing to a window of the room, which was 
protected by a wire screen. 

‘Mother,’ said the lad, reproachfully, 
“how much good do you suppose strained 
air will do a boy like me?’”—St. Louis 
Chronicle. 
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Alone, and Yet Not Alone. 


BY "REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Alone with my thoughts to-night; 

For the day is past and gone, 

And in silence I’m thinking still, 
Alone, and yet not alone. 

For my thoughts companion me here, 
As I ponder the meaning of life,— 
The sweet love that is dearer than all, 
And the peace that vanquisheth strife. 


Alone with my books to-night, 
Communing with souls rare and great, 
Who give me their wisdom and truth 
That with hope I may labor and wait. 
For my books inspiration have been 
As I sought for the true and the good; 
And alone, while I studied and prayed, 
I have feasted on angels’ food. 


Alone with the world to-night, 

The world where so many are sad, 

So many are troubled and tried 

Whom perchance I can cheer and make glad. 
For this world, where the shadows abound 
And the gold is so mixed with alloy, 

Is the vineyard in which I must work 

And gather the harvests of joy. 


But now that the evening is here 

And the daytime’s troubles are o’er, 

I shall soon cross the river of toil 

To rest on the opposite shore, 

Where the dear ones who share not my thoughts, 
And to whom my loved books are unknown, 
Will gladden my heart with their smiles 

And no longer shall I be alone. . 


For the kingdom of heaven is within 

And with kindred hearts I am one; 

They partake of my faith and my hope, - 
And with them I am never alone; 

While the voice of their friendship and love 
Gives assurance of one who’s divine, 
Whose help turns my weakness to strength, 
Whose light ’mid all darkness doth shine. 


And so, when the morrow shall dawn, 
With newness of courage and trust 

I shall take up the labors of life 

Not as one who has sprung from the dust; 
For the soul that has here found the light 
Has treasure and wealth all its own; 

And the child of the Father in heaven 
Can never on earth be alone. 


From Colorado Springs. 


BY REV. J. L. MARSH. 


Sunny Colorado has been more than usu- 
ally sunny this March, and the breezes have 
been less Marchy and more balmy than 
common. ‘The sand daisiesand the anemone 
are beginning to appear, and the outdoor 
fever has taken early hold upon the people 
who are tramping the hills and travelling 
over the attractive drives of this wonderfully 
beautiful region. 

Not only has physical nature felt the quick- 
ening of life, but there has been an awaken- 
ing of religious interest among the churches 
and the people which is somewhat unusual. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Meeting, one of 
the series recently held throughout the 
country, had a surprisingly successful meet- 
ing here. Nine hundred and fifteen men 
sat down at the banquet which opened the 
meeting. The attendance through the two 
days’ sessions was large and zealous. These 
meetings were organized in the interests of 


carried out advertising and promoting 
scheme. 
learned business methods, and to use them 
successfully. The appeals were direct, force- 
ful, and moderate. 
tions of evangelical doctrines, but no doc- 


represented (even the Unitarian minister 
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to be told that ‘‘We can get along with a 
great deal less theology and have just as 
much or more religion’; that ‘“‘theology 
is only an attempt to explain intellectually 
the facts of the Universe,’ and, ‘‘while 
the facts remain, the explanations change.” 
His statement, “Religion is the relation in 
which we stand to God and man,” recalls 
Mr. Savage’s definition, “‘Religion is man’s 
effort to get into right relations with God.” 
The essential of faith ‘he interpreted as con- 
fidence, and there was no supernatural 
implication in his explanations. He made 
it very clear that “‘character is the essential,” 
and justification comes by character, by 
what one is, rather than what one does. 
As to sin, he said: ‘‘By nature man has a 
capacity by which he can live in fellowship 
with God.” ‘“‘Man is spiritual by nature.” 
“Sin is not living according to this capacity, 
is departing from his nature.’ And think 
of such statements as the following com- 
ing to the ears of good Presbyterians and 
evangelicals: ‘‘There is a sense in which 
it is true that sin is a condition of man’s 
rise, not his fall.”” ‘‘Jesus was a sin-maker, 
for he increased the area of sin. Did he 
not say, ‘If I had not come, they had not 
had sin’?”’ 

Altogether, Dr. Black has had a great 
influence over the people. What the result 
will be upon the college students for whose 
benefit he was sent remains to be seen. 
Whether they will, as he advised, make a 
theology for themselves, or will cast off 
theology and still remain religious, the fut- 
ure will show. Here again is a suggestion 
for the American Unitarian Association,— 
Educational Department, perhaps,—to send 
our attractive, able scholars and preachers 
to give a series of lectures or addresses in 
our college towns especially. Colorado 
College was founded as a Congregational 
institution, and its management is largely 
so now; but many conditions have led them 
to call it an unsectarian institution. Such 
lecturers as Dr. Black will certainly give it 
a more unsectarian following. 
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The missionaries seem to have 


There were implica- 


trinal appeals. All denominations were 
and church of the city were represented), 
and the programme was wisely planned to 
ignore all differences and to centre the ap- 
peals upon humanitarian needs and the 
advance of human welfare. The result of 
the meetings was to arouse much enthusi- 
asm, not only in the cause, but in the detail 
of business methods by which the cause is 
to be pushed. The churches of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado City, and Manitou gave 
last year to foreign missions something over 
$7,000. Under the inspiration of these 
meetings these same churches have pledged 
over $17,000 for the coming year. ; 

The increased interest of the churches and 
church people was marked. It was a re- 
vival without a revivalist, and with no 
revivalistic appeals. As a Unitarian I 
could not very fully sympathize with their 
cause, but I was compelled to admire the 
business method by which it was promoted, 
and the tact with which all distractions 
were avoided. If the Unitarian laymen 
would but put their business ability with 
promoting their religious cattses, and or- 
ganize a series of meetings throughout the 
country and carry from place to place some 
of our able and earnest workers and speakers 
in a well-planned programme for advertis- 
ing our ideas and our work, it would be tell- 
ing missionary effort. Street preaching 
and automobile preachers may have local 
effect, but with a nation-wide advertising 
in a systematic way through such a series 
of meetings and the presence of our able 
speakers there would be an active demand 
for Unitarianism which is now only latent. 

Another feature of the season has been 
the remarkable interest shown in a series 
of lectures given under the auspices of 
Colorado College by Rev. Hugh Black, a 
noted Scotch scholar and preacher. He 
called his subject ‘“‘The Reconstruction of 
Theology,” but to my mind it should have 
been ‘‘The Essentials of Religion.” He 
proved to be a fascinating speaker, with a 
simplicity of thought and directness and 
clearness of expression reminding me of 
our sainted James Freeman Clarke. His 
reconstructed theology might all have been 
found in Clarke’s ‘‘Truths and Errors” 
and “‘Common Sense in Theology.” The 
interesting thing was that the people flocked 
in crowds filling the hall to overflowing every 
evening, many coming three-quarters of an 
hour before the lecture in order to ‘get 
a seat. Staid evangelical Christians who 
would blush to be seen in a Unitarian 
church, and would take quick offence at 
any recognition of Unitarianism, heard with 
enthusiasm straight Unitarianism, not in 
doctrinal, but in rational exposition of the 
essentials “of religion. Doctrines, creeds, 
and theologies were made entirely non- 
essential, and life, character, man, were 


Pennsylvania Churches. 


The comprehensive and sympathetic 
“Pittsburg Letter’’ in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 24, which was evidently from the 
pen of Rev. Mr. Saunderson, should be sup- 
plemented on one point, and that is in ap- 
preciation of the work done in this region 
by Rev. Mr. Clayton. At the time of Mr. 
Saunderson’s visit the churches at Wheeling 
and Morgantown had been committed to 
the care of other men, and Mr. Clayton was 
on the eve of leaving Allegheny. Had Mr. 
Saunderson visited us earlier, at the time 
when these three churches, all at the same 
time, were being formed by the apostolic 
zeal and tireless energy of this one man, 
then I am very sure that in the Pittsburg 
letter Mr. Clayton’s name would have been 
writ large. 

But we who have been here all the time 
know this fact, so it becomes my duty as well 
as my pleasure to make it known, especially 


: to our fellow-workers on the Pacific Coast. 
made essential. 


No sensational revivalist, 
with the help of revivalistic workers could 
have aroused more interest and enthusiasm 
than this Scotch preacher with his simple, 
straight, clear, rational interpretation of 
religion. It is really well for such people 


And with this I would like to affix the trib- 
ute to him of the church which he organized 
and built in Allegheny:— 

“Dear Mr. Clayton,—Three months ago, 
we declined to aecept your resignation, and 
prevailed on you to remain with us and see 


: 


the Foreign Mission work. The business 
method and thoroughness with which every 
detail was carried out made a commercial 
as well as a religious success of the meet- 
ings. It was a well-planned and skilfully 
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the church which you had created safely 

housed in the new edifice. 

“This you have done, bringing your work 

to such a triumphant completion as the most 

sanguine among us would not have dared 

to hope, when you began your work in 
Allegheny four years ago. 

“Now, you again ask to be released, giving 
as your reasons the call of the American 
Unitarian Association to another place, and 
your own desire to go. These reasons we 
are obliged to accept as sufficient, for we 
are not unmindful of the fact that it was the 
American Unitarian Association that sent 
you to us and so largely sustained you, and 
helped us in the realization of our church; 
but we cannot let you go without expressing 

to you the depth of our appreciation of the 
_ splendid services that you have rendered 
to us and to our city, and assuring you that 
_ our best wishes go with you for your success 
anid happiness in your new field of labor.” 
: Signed by the president of the trustees, and 

unanimously adopted by vote of the con- 

gregation. L. W. Mason. 
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Gheertcl Letters. 


Sometimes the Cheerful Letter worker is 
pained to be asked: ‘‘What is the good of 
Cheerful Letter work? What does it do?” 
The worker tells of the libraries sent, of 
the pupils taught by correspondence, of the 
books, magazines, and letters sent con- 
stantly and regularly, sometimes fearing 
she makes slight impression. Had such a 
questioner been present at the meeting of 
Cheerful Letter workers on Friday, March 4, 
at 25 Beacon Street, doubts as to the value 
of the work must have been conquered. 

Letters were read from some of the older 
correspondents and from some just be- 
ginning to benefit by our work, telling what 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange has done for 
them, and proving the interest and value of 
our labors. 

+ One woman writes:— 

“Tf I could find words to express all the 
gratefulness I feel for my Cheerful Letter 
friends, you would be weary reading it. 

“For instance, Mrs. C. has sent me a num- 
ber of books which I wanted as I want some- 
thing to eat when I am hungry. I, could 
) not buy them, and what a pleasure they 

are! Iam only one of the unfortunate ones 
of the earth: I have lost my hearing. I 
have lived in a small town, not really in 
the village either. I have passed weeks 
in the winter not seeing a human being save 
my own family. Oh, the narrowness and 
desolation of such a life! 
“T had written Miss F. for Unitarian lit- 
erature, and it was she who sent me the 
_ Cheerful Letter, and if kindly thoughts sent 
across distance could make people happy 
she should be so. One request for books 
opened up a new life for me, for I have not 
only had good reading, I have made genuine 
friendships. ; j 
“T am shut off from people to a great ex- 
tent and from things that make for im- 
rovement; but I do not complain, for this 
work of yours has brought so much to me 
_ that my heart is full of gratitude, and there 
no room for bitterness.”’ 
_ From North Carolina comes:— 
“As to the Cheerful Leiter [the paper], 
‘me a great deal of good. ‘The! Still 
’ and the sermons were of special bene- 
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fit to me, and helped me to spend many 
lonely hours cheerfully and happily. One 
idea conveyed in it was to live to His glory, 
and, as I couldn’t do much church work nor 
any public work, I took that for my motto, 
and did what I could for those near me. 
The books and letters I received were to me 
like an oasis in the desert, and not only to 
me, but to all the neighborhood for miles 
around. My Cheerful Letter pen-friends 
are very dear to me, and their letters did 
much to cheer and comfort me in the years 
of my shut-in life.” 

A minister, in receiving a needed text- 
book, writes, “‘It will take the calculus of 
all eternity to even partially measure the 
good you good women are doing through 
the distribution of good literature.”’ 

A correspondent in Texas says: “It is 
impossible to overestimate what the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange has done for me, or to 
be grateful enough. Fifteen years ago 
I was an invalid living on a lonely ranch, 
with only my husband and his father. They 
were necessarily out of the house the greater 
part of the day, leaving me alone and most 
of the time in bed. At that time we had 
no rural route and counted ourselves fort- 
unate if we got mail once a week. In one 
of my mother’s weekly letters she gave me 
the address of the Cheerful Letter and ad- 
vised me to write, which I did at once. 
After that life was a different thing for me. 
... There were letters, papers, and maga- 
zines enough to give me pleasure and oc- 
cupation until the next weekly mail. 

“T soon began to improve in health, which 
I now realize was largely due to change of 
thought and occupation of mind which 
the reading furnished me. As soon as I 
was well enough, I took the country school 
near me, and here was where the Cheerful 
Letter did the greatest good to the greatest 
number. I carried to the school-house every 
Friday the papers and magazines received 
during the week, and distributed them. 


My account of the way the children enjoyed | 
the reading led to an offer of a travelling | 


library, giving us the delightful privilege | 


of selecting the books. My pupils are now 
men and women. Some of them have given 
me great pleasure by telling me that they 
feel that they owed their taste for good lit- 
erature and their inspiration for efforts 
toward education to the books and maga- 
zines they had from the Cheerful Letter and 
to my guidance of their reading. 

“But perhaps the best thing the Cheerful 
Letter has done for me is that through my 
correspondence I have gained such warm 
personal friends. One important thing I 
have not mentioned is the elevating influence 
of the class of books sent out by the Exchange 
and the effect in training the taste for good 
reading.”’ 

These are four out of hundreds of ap- 
preciations. Does any one ask now what 
good Cheerful Letter work does? These 
show that it helps in the spiritual, mental, 
and physical upbuilding of many; that it 
educates, not only individuals, but com- 
munities; that it opens new life and thought 
to hundreds of the discouraged and forlorn. 
And to us who do the work it brings an 
enlightenment and a sense of well-doing, 
from whose beneficent influence we can 
never escape. HELEN L. BAYLEy, 

Chairman Cheerful Letter Exchange. 


The Bulletin Board. 


It has occurred to me that some of our 
ministers might be interested in what we 
call our ‘Bulletin Pulpit.” 

We have an attractive bulletin board 
erected near the sidewalk, with a bulletin 
surface of about !3 x 2 feet. It is lettered 
large enough so that it may be easily read 
from the street cars. It has a glass front 


| and a removable back, upon which the paper 


bulletin is pinned with thumb tacks. The 
back can be locked on. The majority of 
the church bulletins in the city are cheap 
makeshift affairs, and our well-made black 
oak one is all the more noticeable on that 


account. The architect of the church de- 


signed it. 
We use it for the Sunday notices, with 
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sermon subject, hour of meeting, and so 
forth. We also put on it the notice of any 
special event. During the week the bul- 
letin is a sentiment, helpful for life or thought, 
and expressive of our faith. Here are some 
that have appeared :— 

“Tt is well to confront the world with an 
invincible good nature.” 

“Christianity succeeds or fails according 
to its spirit of good will among men.” ~ 

“The human mind must be as free in re- 
ligion as in science.” 

““No mediation was necessary between the 
father and the prodigal son.” 

“Tt is always possible to drive our tasks 
and not to be driven by them.”’ 

The bulletin is placed where it is read by 
thousands every day, and it arouses a great 
deal of favorable comment. I am con- 
stantly hearing of people who have been 
awakened and helped by it. 

Minor O. Simons. 


A Temperance Sunday-School Service. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 

The Unitarian Temperance Society re- 
quests that the officers and teachers of our 
Sunday-schools plan to observe April 17 
_as Temperance Sunday. The nearness of 
their date to the anniversary of Concord 
and Lexington will naturally suggest the 
union of patriotism and instruction in tem- 
perance in every service held. In former 
years the society has published admirable 
special services that have been widely used 
on such occasions, the last some five years 
ago in honor of Mary A. Livermore. Cer- 
tainly our young people ought to be taught 
the important facts respecting alcohol 
which have'‘recently been discovered, and 
they ought also to be interested in this great 
problem, which is more and more command- 
ing the attention of serious-minded people 
throughout the world. 

Instead of issuing this year a special ser- 
vice, it has been thought best to appeal 
directly to the Sunday-schools, and the 
Society ventures to. make the following 
suggestions :-— 

(1) That the special temperance service, 
to be found in all the books used in our 
schools, be given particular attention. That 
in Mr. Horton’s book, so popular among 
us, is very appropriate; and that in ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ by Mr. Wendte, has been pre- 
pared with great care. 

(2) That some carefully selected tem- 
perance literature be distributed to the 
scholars of our schools in connection with 
such a service. Our own tracts will be sent 
free to all schools applying for them. We 
recommend the following for this purpose: 
No. 8 (‘‘The Man who never cried’’) and 
No. 18 (“Mary Elizabeth,” by Mrs. Stuart 
Phelps Ward) are especially interesting to 
young readers. No. 25 (‘‘Temperance Tes- 
timonies,” by Kipling, Gov. Long, Presi- 
dent Jordan, and others) and No. 26 (“A 
Message from England,’ medical testi- 
monies) are more suitable for the older 
scholars. We also recommend a card dia- 
gram in colors issued by the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation (55 cents per 100 to 
our schools), 23 Trull Street, Boston, which 
gives, in a graphic manner, a comparison 
of the results of drink and abstinence as 
seen in different groups of families. A 
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pamphlet, ‘‘Danger in the Use of Beer” 
($2.50 per 100), by a great German scientist, 
Dr. Hugo Demme, published by the Fed- 
eration, is an important summary of recent 
scientific investigations. 

(3) That some of the older boys and 
girls read selections from the literature 
just named or from any other standard 
authorities, presenting to the whole school 
in this way important facts respecting the 
temperance problem. What would be still 
better would be several short essays by the 
older scholars. It would be a fine thing 
if every Sunday-school could have a stand- 
ing committee on Temperance, composed 
of some of the maturer young people, who 
should, during the year, make it their busi- 
ness to prepare for such an annual service. 
Of course a short address by some older 
person would also be helpful; but probably 
it would be most helpful to have as much 
of the work as possible done by the mem- 
bers of the school under the careful super- 
vision of the superintendent and teachers. 

(4) That special reference be made in 
our schools to the article on Temperance 
which will be printed in Every Other Sunday 
for April 9. 

(5) That attention be called, if thought 
advisable, to the fact that the sum of one 
dollar will make the Sunday-school an an- 
nual member of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society and help it send its words to many 
readers. We do not wish to press this 
point, but such financial co-operation would 
be warmly appreciated. 

ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Rev. Reed Stuart. 


The other day I received word of the 
death of Rev. Reed Stuart, for many 
years minister of our church in Detroit, 
Mich. It was my privilege to follow Mr. 
Stuart as minister of the liberal society he 
founded in the neighboring city of Battle 
Creek. I knew him, therefore, very well, 
and am moved to write a word about the 
man and his work. 

Reared and ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church, he came early to revere 
the greatest man that church gave to his 
generation, — David Swing. The men 
were so similar in bearing and style of 
expression that in the presence of one you 
were unconsciously reminded of the other. 
Fighting the same battle with the harsh 
dogmas of Calvinism, attaining to the same 
gracious truths of liberalism, it was inevi- 
table that a marked likeness should exist. 
Both were gentle iconoclasts, using, even 
in most earnest debate, the speech of cult- 
ured gentlemen. Both were of the poetic 
temperament, seeing the truth given them to 
utter, and, like Emerson, prone to leave 
the truth once stated without explana- 
tion or defence. That one was more widely 
known than the other seemed to many an 
admirer of Reed Stuart due to that unread 
destiny which bestows, or withholds, fame as 
it will. 

Of Reed Stuart it may be justly said 
that he did his own work in his own way. 
He accepted frankly the defects of his 
qualities and never so much as inquired 
after more popular methods of “reach- 
ing the people.’’ Indeed, I doubt if he 
cared at all for the applause of the mul- 
titude. He gave his message in his own 
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beautiful way to the souls that desired 
it and knew its worth, and never sought 
to force his word or personality upon an — 
unwilling community. In these days of 
assiduous pulpit advertising there is some- 
thing charmingly attractive about the quiet 
dignity of men who never rushed to the daily 
paper with ‘‘copy,’’ men who regarded all 
sensationalism as beneath the level of that 
path where walk the prophets of God. 

When Reed Stuart entered the min- 
istry, the churches were looking for men 
of ‘“‘pulpit power’’: the day of the preacher- 
manager had not yet arrived. It was sup- 
posed a generation ago that the business 
of the preacher was to preach. Now, real 
preaching ability is among the least of his 
necessary attainments. If he is a nice man 
socially, why, society will decide that his 
sermons are also ‘‘nice,’’ and he will flourish 
exceedingly.. If he is a good ‘‘mixer,’’ men 
who never attend church will pronounce him 
a “fine fellow,” “not at all clerical, you 
know,” and the church will prefer him to 
the pale student who pours into his ser- 
mons the blood of his brain and heatt. © 
Above all, the up-to-date minister must 
possess in abundance the same qualities 
that go to make up the successful busi- 
ness man. He must be a kind of relig- 
ious promoter, an organizer of societies, 
a master of men, a born manager. No 
wonder our theological seminaries ery in 
vain for students. The minister’s task 
to-day is too appalling, and the rewards 
—strangely enough the world is old-fash- 
ioned at this point and piously quotes the 
Scripture, ‘Lay up your treasure in 
heaven.” 

So it came to pass that this brave and 
tender man, born and bred a preacher, 
lived until the world was unable longer 
to appreciate the peculiar work he was 
best fitted to do. For the time—we may 
as well admit it—the priest and the preacher 
are diminishing figures, but so are the poet 
and artist. Even the teacher, most nec- 
essary of men, holds his place by virtue 
of a manly martyrdom. Driving an auto- 
mobile for the new rich would pay as well, 
and it were easier withal. But we cannot 
convince ourselves that this is anything 
more serious than the far side-swing of the 
inconstant pendulum of public opinion. 
Man cannot live in the material alone, 
though he build his mansion of marble and 
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gold. The soul has its rights, and it will 
yet rebel at swine’s fare, and demand that 
| spiritual beauty and joy known only to 
| the reverent and the pure. The prophet’s 
| day will come, and the preacher’s, and men 
will once more admire those higher gifts 
| without which the lower are but garlands 
| for the dead. 
| The highest praise I can accord my friend, 
who living asked no man’s idle approbation, 
and now needs no man’s eulogy, is this: 
In an age unspiritual he lived as one guided 
| and blessed by the “inner light.”” As a 
rationalist he was burdened by the mystery 
of life’s dark way, but as a mystic he entered 
into the secret of God. As a doubter he 
fled from the prison of dogma, as a believer 
he cherished the diviner faith. ‘Those who 
understand will revere his memory.—W. D. 
Simonds, in the Pacific Unitarian. 


James Freeman Clarke. 
APRIL 4, 1810—APRIL 4, I9I0. 


The morning service at eleven o’clock, on 
Sunday, April 3, at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples is to commemorate the life of James 
Freeman Clarke in recognition of the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. The 
Church of the Disciples was founded by 
James Freeman Clarke in 1841, and he con- 
tinued its minister during, the remainder of 
_ his life, a period of forty-seven years. The 
- commemorative services are being planned 

by a committee of forty of whom Hon. 

Charles Allen, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 

Lucia M. Peabody, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 

are honorary members, and Rev. and Mrs. 

Charles G. Ames, D.D., are members ex 

officiis. All friends of Dr. Clarke are invited 

to attend this service. The committee wel- 
comes communications concerning the names 
and addresses of persons who should be 
specially informed concerning this commemo- 
ration. An order of service that shall fit- 
tingly honor Dr. Clarke has been prepared, 
which will be announced next week. 
CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Chairman Memorial Committee. 
Lena L. CARPENTER, 
Secretary. 


‘ New York Unitarian Club.- 


The New York Unitarian Club met at 
the Hotel Manhattan, Thursday evening, 
March 17. President Jacob Gould Schur- 
man of Cornell University spoke on ‘The 
Future American,’ and Rev. Joseph N. 
Pardee of Bolton, Mass., on ‘‘The Country 
Town as a Country Parson sees it.” Mr. 
Cyril H. Burdett, the president of the club, 
presided. 

What is a country town? asked Mr. 
Pardee. A rural community where the 
industry is based on agriculture. 

There have been great changes in all 
rural places since the Civil War. That was 
a world movement and was not confined to 
the United States. The large introduction 
of machinery drew people to the cities. 
The country towns in 1860 began to decline, 
and they still show the effect. The pre- 
_vailing idea is that in this movement the 
strongest and best.leave the home villages; 
and the old and worn out remain. The 
‘conviction of the speaker is that this is not 
so. After the cream is taken, the real nutri- 
t yet remains; and, if the city calls for 
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the sturdy blood, it also calls forth the 
adventurous of the criminal and poorer 
class. The slums as well as the industries 
are recruited from the rural districts. The 
population remaining in the towns is mark- 
edly of the old’stock. The foreign element 
does not largely prevail. 

Again, we are told that the young have 
gone from the country towns and that 
race suicide is a problem. I believe the 
average in youth is about the same as in 
cities. There are more men in the country; 
more women in the cities, comparatively. 
The city life tends to single blessedness; 
the loneliness of the rural districts turns 
men’s attention to matrimony. Large 
families are seen oftener in country towns 
and the death-rate among children has been 
greatly lessened. You can find all the city 
crimes in the country and all the virtues. 
Physicians are more optimistic about con- 
ditions in country towns than are ministers. 

The farmer, in adopting new methods, 
has improved his own condition. In 1810 
it cost five dollars to transport a barrel 
of flour 160 miles: now Dakota is so near 
New York that the empty barrel will pay 
for the freight and leave enough besides 
to buy a pound of oleomargarine to spread 
on the bread! 

While the farmer, like all busy men, has 
little time for book reading, the agricul- 
tural journals, many of which are extremely 
good, are read and read intelligently. The 
lecturer in a country town has learned that 
he cannot talk down to his audience. Farms, 
especially nearer the city, are smaller than of 
old. Dairy farmers seek the outlying dis- 
tricts, for they need more space, 

Men on farms, generally, make as good 
a living as city men do. Capital and per- 
sonality are what tell on a farm. Farming 
is something of a hazard, the movement is 
economic. The big problem on the farm 
to-day is—labor. Women’s clubs, telephones, 
etc., have held part in the betterment of 
farm conditions; and the sending of young 
men to the agricultural colleges has vastly 
told upon improvements. 

Wise leadership is needed. You cannot 
do things to the farmer, but you can show 
him how to do them; and that is why the 
college-trained farmer is bringing the level 
up. “I am an optimist,” said Mr. Pardee, 
“and I believe the heart of the country is 
sound.”’ 

Mr. Pardee’s remarks met with great 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Burdett, before introducing Presi- 
dent Schurman, said that there was a con- 
nection, as all would soon see, between what 
Mr. Pardee had said and what the next 
speaker had to say. 

Mr. Burdett added that he, too, was 
an optimist and believed that the future 
American, like his brother of the past, would 
be moved by patriotism and idealism, for 
America embodies both. 

President Schurman said, in opening, 
that his interest in agriculture was great, 
and that he indorsed all the previous speaker 
had said. Cornell educated 5,0g0 students 
last year, and 1,000 of them were agricult- 
urists. ‘‘I overheard two students talk- 
ing the other day,’’ said the speaker, ‘“‘and 
one said, ‘I believe the best place for a man 
to start is on the farm.’’’ One man to Mr. 
Schurman’s knowledge had made in farming 
roo per cent. in twelve months. 
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What returns may a man reasonably 
expect? Let us take the best class—say, 
with $10,000 capital. 

The farmer gets a house, food for him- 
self and family—almost entirely. He is able 
to pay a fair living wage to members of 
his family who work on the farm, gets 5 
per cent. on his capital, and has $981 for 
himself. What better investment can a 
man make? 

Our republic needs the great middle class; 
the farmers are the backbone of the coun- 
try. What we must all wish the future 
American to be is—civilized, highly civil- 
ized. 

Matthew Arnold, in addressing an English 
audience, once said, ‘‘We must do certain 
things or we shall become Americanized,” 
and Emerson said much the same to his 
countrymen years ago. 

America is a crucible for the mixing of 
nations. Think what we owe to Germans! 
They have affected our agriculture: they 
are great factors in culture and education, 
great powers in politics. How tawdry our 
art would be without the German touch, 
and they have almost created American 
music. The Germans have stood for ideal- 
ism, for moral and spiritual development. 
They have liberated the thought of relig- 
ion in our churches. Now, if this has hap- 
pened from the infusion of the German 
blood in ours, it may happen again with 
other nationalities. But no outside forces 
can make men civilized, that must come 
from within. If our future men are to be- 
come more civilized, we must think less of 
money getting and more of intellectual and 
moral issues. 

The young men of the present are moved 
by moral reform. Justice is gaining power. 


Deaths. 


DICKINSON.—At Los Angeles, Cal., March 10, 1910, 
Mrs Marian Wood Dickinson, aged 50 years, wife of the 
ate Wallace D, Dickinson and daughter of Mrs. Adelaide 
H, Wood. 

VINAL —At Somerville, Mass., March 7, 1910, Augusta 
S.. widow of Quincy Adams Vinal, 7g yrs., 5 mos., 11 days. 
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Equal labor and equal responsibility appeal 
to us, but equal inequality also should 
attract our attention. Justice exists be- 
tween personalities that are equal: we 
cannot get rid of inequality. However, 


America moves toward fair play. We must | 


take conditions as they are and improve 
them by justice. 

The important function of the govern- 
ment to-day is taxation. We have hardly 
begun seriously to think of that. We keep 
taxation out of sight; we try to make people 
think they are not paying taxes; but prices 
are going up, and the people are awakening. 
The burden of taxation is now upon the 
consumer, and the consumer is crying out. 
Apply justice to taxation! President Schur- 
mann is in favor of putting larger taxes on 
the man who has the property. The in- 
come tax and the inheritance tax are in the 
right direction. If we, as Americans, are 
to be better in the future, we must improve 
along intellectual and moral lines. Man 
does not live by bread alone, but by ideas 
also. 

Mr. Burdett, after President Schurman’s 
address, called upon Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes to speak in behalf of Social Justice. 

“For years,’’ Mr. Holmes said, ‘“‘I have 
waited to hear what I have heard to-night, 
spoken as a Unitarian audience. Thespeaker 
has led us along lines we are all coming to.” 

Mr. Holmes thought we, as Americans, 
did not need culture as much as President 
Schurman thought. Culture means a de- 
velopment at the price of the people. We 
would not want Grecian culture at the price 
of human slavery: we’re having industrial 
slavery now—we want something better! 
We are determined that, when the goal is 
reached, we’ll all get there together! 

The problem we are facing to-day is, 
How can we apply Justice? We are facing 
an era of revolution! 

Mr. Holmes traced the labor uprising in 
Philadelphia and those places. He said it 
meant that the government had broken 
down! We cannot apply an income tax— 
our Constitution is against it! There is no 
Democratic party, and the Republican 
party is rent in twain. Cooper Union tells 
what the people are thinking about. 

“The fate of the people,” said Mr. Holmes 
to his hearers, “‘is in such hands as yours. 
Will you oppose justice to preserve your own 
fortunes? You'll have revolution if you do! 
You must sympathize with the aspirations 
of humanity. Revolutions are always caused 
by the upper classes. We are glimpsing a 
splendid vision.” 

Following Mr. Holmes, Mr. Burdett called 
upon Mr. Slicer and introduced him as 
“the antidote.” 

Just before Mr. Slicer spoke, several 
fire engines had passed. the hotel returning 
from a false alarm call. Mr. Slicer said he 
felt like saying after Mr. Holmes’s prognos- 
tications, ‘‘The fire’s out!” 

‘As to the future American,” the speaker 
said, ‘“‘he must first of all be an American, 
the kind that was started long ago. I 
haven’t much sympathy with America 
simply ‘getting on.’ My pulses are not 
beating as high as Mr. Holmes’s. I’m not so 
young. That’s not his fault nor mine. I 
am willing to wait and see what is going to 
happen. For something is surely going 
to happen. Socialism is often an ideal 
linked with an appetite, a dream of loot! 
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Justice means better men, not so much 
better conditions. Not by economic con- 
ditions can we make better men. The re- 


verse is true.”? Mr. Slicer paused for a 
moment, then whimsically said: ‘‘I love 
Holmes better than he deserves. He gets 


on my nerves. How can he be solicitous 
about other men whom he does not know, 
and care so little for me whom he does know? 
It is dangerous to replace individualism by 
ignorant substitution—that means ruin. 
People should rejoice in trusts, but dislike 
conditions that produce them. 

“What I’m anxious about is that men 
should be given equal opportunity. I want 
what Mr. Holmes wants, but I want it to 
come another way. You may plant a 
geranium seed in a pot and it may make a 
fine window-sill plant: if you sow an oak 
seed and it grows—something is going to 
happen to the pot! Let the man go where 
his destiny carries him, but give him equal 
opportunity.”’ Hy Tse! 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


The Great Question. 

Religious education is one of the most 
prominent subjects of the day. Often it is 
hidden and lost sight of amid the surface 
questions that agitate and distract the av- 
erage minister or layman. But the peren- 
nial and unbroken problem of the succeed- 
ing years is, How to prepare the ‘rising 
generation.’”’ They come after us, they are 
to rule, they will have the power. I give 
in this column many details about manuals 
and pedagogical methods and systems, and 
all that, but the central question ever is 
one, How much do you appreciate, and 
how highly do you estimate, the necessity 
of religious education for the young? This 
is the heart centre of the conduct of affairs 
in each church and single Sunday School. 

BS * * 

On the loom of citizen affairs, the fabric 
of loyalty, intelligence, and honor is daily 
woven. The warp and woof of this crea- 
tion are not casually or accidentally made. 
The results grow out of conditions previously 
prepared. So the question I have in hand 
is perfectly clear, and requires no entangling 
discussion: What are you doing in the 
home or in the church to produce a citi- 
zenship equal to the great demands of the 
present time? 

* * * 

Textbooks, details of running a Sunday 
School, all this and that of the mechanism 
of affairs are valuable and necessary, but 
they are not the supreme considerations. 
Results come from the higher sources. We 
have annual contributions from churches 
of a meagre and inadequate character, where 
generous and appreciative responses to our 
appeals ought to follow. If I might inti- 
mate the causes, I could state in long detail 
the imperfect, personal, and short-sighted 
motives of these individuals—ministers and 
laymen—who hinder and hurt the cause of 
religious education. 

* * * 


The civic conditions of our land are not 


bad, but they might be better. Let us help 
to improve the condition. The religious 
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conditions of our land are not bad, but they 
need improvement. Let us tend to it in 
Sunday School, home, and church. The 
cause of religious education, for all the 
varied work of our nation, was never more 
important. What will you do about it? 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Contributions. 


The annual budget from the Finance Com- 
mittee is in the hands of all our union sec- 
retaries ere this. That it may receive the 
close and earnest attention of every officer 
and union member seems imperative in order 
that a full realization of the importance of our | 


needs be felt by each and all. 


If there is a president whose attention 
has not been called to this matter, will he 
not make inquiries concerning the contents 
of this letter and see that action is taken at 
the next business meeting? It is the duty 
of every secretary to report the receipt of 
such important communications to his presi- 
dent, of course; but cases have been known 
where the secretary being away, and no at- 
tention being paid to the mail in his ab- 
sence, many of our communications go un- 
noticed. That niany do go astray there 
is no doubt; so, the one in question being 
received, we trust that knowledge of its 
contents may be as wide-spread as pos- 
sible among our societies and their officers, 
that the results may be both generous and 
spontaneous. 

A little less than six weeks remain before 
May 1, when our treasurer’s books close for 
the year. Every union, having paid its 
dues for the season, is entitled to the three 
voting delegates at the annual meeting in 
May; and no union likes to be deprived of 
this privilege. It behooves every one of 
our organizations, then, to see to it that the 
dues are sent in and that the three dele- 
gates are chosen before the society disbands 
for the year. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 30, will be conducted by 
Rev. H. C. De Long of Medford. 


A public meeting in commemoration of 
the one hundreth anniversary of the birth- 
day of James Freeman Clarke will be held 
at the Arlington Street Church, on Monday, 
April 4, at 7.45 P.M. The services will be 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aneieianet temporary shelter or permanent homestoneedy 
c en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within fortymiles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 


ev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7) 
a Darker’ B. p ates 


leld, Superintendent, 
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conducted by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, and addresses will be made by Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Lit.D., Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D. and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. This meet- 
ing has been arranged by the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers and the Ministerial 
Union, All our churches and the public 
are cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


Tue Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met for the first time with the 
First Swedish Society, March 3, 11 A.M., 
at Wells Hall. Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, the 
president, was in the chair. Mrs. Delano 
reported having received $13 from the 
Branches for placing Miss Ellen F. Marshall’s 
name on the “In Memoriam”’ list of the 
National Alliance. 

Miss Lewis gave a report of the Post- 
office Mission work. It was voted that the 
collection for the day be given to the Post- 
office Mission Committee. Mrs. Louis F. 
Post was the speaker of the morning, ‘‘The 
Joy of Living” being her subject. Rev. 
J. V. Blake spoke of the joy it was to him 
to meet with Mr. Dellgren and his society. 
The roll-call showed an attendance of sixty- 
five. 

A rising vote of thanks. was extended 
Mrs. Post for her inspiring talk. E. W. 
Mason, Secretary. 


Churches. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Leon A. Harvey: The annual 
meeting was held Tuesday evening, March 
15. Dinner was served at 7, and the meet- 
ing followed at 8. The reports from the 
Church Committee, the Sunday-school, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian Club, the 
Dramatic Club, and the Good Citizenship 
Class. were submitted, and all showed a 
successful year’s work. ‘The report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. George Nichols, was es- 
pecially gratifying. The society raised dur- 
ing the year $4,200, and. all bills are paid. 
This amount is $900 more than the previous 
year. The minister reported eighty-seven 
names of resident members on the church 
book and twenty-one persons as members 
of the congregation. This makes a total of 
one hundred. and eight. Steps to increase 
the subscription list met with a generous 
response, and the trustees expect to have 
enough pledged within the next few weeks 
to meet all the expenses of the ensuing 
year. Mrs. A. J. Nichols read a fine poem 
commemorating the year’s work and 
closing with these lines:— 

“Dear Father, for thy loving care 

Accept our thankful praise, 

And give us strength for days to come, 

And order all our ways.” 
A new floor has been laid in the basement 
which is henceforth to be known as the 
Social Room, and a new stereopticon has 
been installed. oo 


Jamaica Pratin, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D.: 
The Congregational Union held its last 
monthly meeting Wednesday evening, March 
16, under the auspices of the Committee on | 
International Justice, Mr. Thomas G. Rees, | 
chairman. Mr. N. H. Dole gave an address 
on ‘The Common Sense of Peace.’’ The 


‘ 
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suggestion was urged that letters be written 
to Congressmen remonstrating against the 
proposed increase of the navy. ‘The’ next 
meeting of the Union in April will be in 
charge of the Committee on Social Progress 
and Reform, Mr. George ;W. Wheelwright, 
Jr., chairman. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr:: The calendar of this 
church shows well-directed activity. On 
Sunday morning, February 6, the minister 
of the church exchanged pulpits with Dr. 
Luther R. Dyott of the First Congregational 
Church. Evening services have been held 
during the winter with subjects of practical 
interest. On February 6 Mr. A. L. Mills 
spoke on ‘‘Public Health.” ‘The move- 
ment for the conservation of the physical 
health of the people is of vital importance, 
and Mr. Mills is especially qualified to speak 
on this subject either in its general or local 
bearings. On February 27 President W. J. 
Kerr will give an address on ‘“‘The Agri- 
cultural College: Its Relation to the Eco- 


nomic, Moral, and Civic Life of the State.” 


Among the notable subjects discussed dur- 
ing the winter were: ‘‘The Case of the Com- 
monwealth against Vice and Intemperance,”’ 
against disease and decadence, against 
injustice, against political corruption, and 
against atheism. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will close on 
Saturday the 26th for the spring vacation, 
and will open on April 5. 

The Thursday lecture on April 7 will be 
given by Mr. Horace S. Sears, who will 
speak on “‘ The other side of the Child Labor 
Problem.” 

Miss Hope Fagan will give the history of 
the Unitarian Church at Waverley on April 
9, at 10.30. 

The closing lecture by Miss Poor in the 
story-telling course will be given at 9.30 
on Saturday, the 26th. 

&The story hour will be continued through 
the year with the exercises given by the 
students. 

Miss Clarke’s lessons on the Life of Jesus 
continue at 9.30 Thursday mornings. 


Superstitious Remedies. 


Among the ancients and among savages 
we expect to find superstitious remedies in 
vogue. In Pliny’s day it does not seem un- 
natural that the accepted cure for certain 
maladies, believed in by the educated and 
ignorant alike, should be a paste made of 
crushed snails found in the ruts of the road 
and gathered at a certain hour in the morn- 
ing; nor that other ills were supposed to be 
cured by touching an elephant, the cure 
being the more swift and sure if at the mo- 
ment of being touched the great beast should 
chance to sneeze. 

But it is quite another thing {when ;the 
children of our own public schools believe 
that to touch a toad will cause warts, and 
that when such warts appear, the proper 
way to cure them is to tie a bit of toadstool 
with red thread upon the afflicted hand for 
three nights in succession. 

Another wart cure commonly practised 
among children is still more fantastic and 
absurd. It consists in pricking the wart 
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until it bleeds, allowing the blood to drop 
upon a penny, and then throwing the penny 
away; whoever picks up the penny will 
“get the wart”; that is, a wart will appear 
on the hand of that person, and at the same 
time the original wart will disappear from 
the hand of the first sufferer. 

Such a belief as this seems to belong nat- 
urally in the Middle Ages. Yet the children 
who in the nineteenth century and the 
United States try to rid themselves of warts 
by a charm for transference can be numbered 
by thousands. 

But besides the superstitions long current 
among ignorant Americans regarding cures, 
new ones are often imported by immigrants 
from older lands. 
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Pleasantrics, 


It was a little Buffalo girl, though her 
name is not Polly, who informed a bosom 
friend that ‘Friday, not Wednesday, is 
Ash Day in our street.” 


First Struggling Poet: ‘Just think what 
a wonderful poet Poe was, and they say he 
sold ‘The Raven’ for $10.’”’ Second Strug- 
gling Poet: ‘‘He wasn’t a poet—he was a 
wizard of finance.’’—JLife. 


London Opinion gives this example of 
the equivogue courteous: Departing Bore: 
“Thanks, awfully, for lending me your 
umbrella. When shall I send it back?” 
Host: ‘‘Oh, bring it next time you come! 
Not the very slightest hurry, remember!”’ 


People who serve by standing and wait- 
ing at street corners on a bitter, windy 
night, for a trolley-car that doesn’t come 
will be able to appreciate the way the Irish- 
woman puts it in Punch: After waiting at 
the theatre entrance for a long time on a 
cold night, ‘Shure it’s myself wad sooner 
walk fifty miles than shtand five!”’ 


The late Bishop Hare once told about a 
business man of sceptical tendencies who 
said to him: “My dear Dr. Hare, I do not 
refuse to believe in the story of the ark. 
I can accept the ark’s enormous size, its 
odd shape, and the vast number of animals 
it contained. But when I am asked, my 
dear doctor, to believe that the children of 
Israel carried this unwieldy thing for forty 
years in the wilderness—well, there, I’m 
bound to say my faith breaks down.” ‘This 
story was quoted among a few friends the 
other day, when one of them remarked, 
“Well, the claim was never made that it 
was the same ark.’”’ A hopeless case. 


In an article recently published about 
the famous banking house of Coutts, in 
London, there is repeated an anecdote 
about Wellington which is, at any rate, 
amusing: The great Duke of Wellington 
banked at Coutt’s. A certain artist, having 
painted a portrait of him, came for his re- 
muneration. The duke proceeded to count 
out a number of notes and coins somewhat 
laboriously and slowly. ‘The artist suggested 
that a check would do equally well and save 
his grace trouble; but the victor of Waterloo 
turned on him with some bitterness and 
said, ‘‘Do you think I want Messrs. Coutts 
to know what a fool I have made of myself?’’ 


Ina Western State workmen began to 
dig a post hole for an electric light in front 
of a Dutchman’s dwelling, when the master 
forbade them to continue. After some dis- 
cussion the Dutchman bade his wife stand 
on a large, flat slate with which he covered 
the hole. ‘‘ Now, Gretchen,’’ he said, “dat 
ish vhere you shtands till I comes back mit 
ein enjunction.’”’ The solid frau stood there 
like a statue, her hands on her hips. When 
the. husband disappeared, the leader of the 
workmen ordered the slate, with the frau 
on it, to be removed. With perfect polite- 
ness the lady was set on one side as if she 
had been a fat teapot on a salver. The 
Dutch wife stood like Casabianca, but the 
hole was well in its place when the house- 
holder returhed with the injunction. He 
was overcome with astonishment and wrath. 
“Vy vas you not stood on dat hole?” he 
demanded of his wife. ‘It was on dis stone 
dat you vas puts me,” she answered. He 
looked at her in helpless indignation a mo- 
ment, and then cried, ‘I vas not mean dat 
you shtand on dat stone ven dat hole vas 
carried away!”’ 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1. Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training, or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {or 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 
Associated with ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 

¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Hartford Conn. 


